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A CHILDS PLAYTHING. 

Not long ago I was waiting in the drawing- 
room of a villa at Ouchy for the lady of the — 
whom a servant had gone tosummon. The sun 
had set beyond Evian and the candles had not 
been lighted. Owing to the dusk, I had not 
noticed the presence of a child, seated on the floor 
at the further end of the room, and was surprised 
to hear it crooning over some inanimate object 
after the manner of children. As I am fond of 
bairns, and they are not afraid of me, we soon 
made friends. ‘‘ What have you there?” I in- 
quired in my best Peckham Rye French. “A 
stone for my castle,” replied the little French girl, 
as she handed me a small volume. By the fading 
light I read its title, and something more. ‘Les 
Poésies de Haller.’ I know something about Haller 
and have seen his residence at Roche. ‘‘ Where 
did you find this?” I inquired, after a pause, not 
liking the idea of a book—not even a volume of 
rhymes in the French language—being made the 
plaything of achild. ‘‘ My little mamma gave it 
to me; there are many more just like it upstairs,” 
replied the child, in sweet simplicity. Many more 
like it, indeed! Many more playthings that have 
been handled by Edward Gibbon, and that bear 


his bookplate and name on the boards! And yet 
so it was. In my hand I held a collection of 
fugitive pieces, composed in moments of leisure by 
the celebrated Albert Haller, the friend and phy- 
sician of Voltaire! It may even have been a 
“ presentation copy ’—for Haller and Gibbon were 
close acquaintances—and here I found it, not a 
mile from Gibbon’s residence, after a lapse of one 
hundred and thirty years, serving its turn as a 
mimic brick for a child’s Babel! When, in due 
course, I ventured mildly to remonstrate with the 
child’s mother, she told me that some years ago 
a portion of Gibbon’s library had fallen into her 
possession; and as they seemed to be dry and 
useless books, she permitted her children to play 
with them. ‘‘ But, madame! why not sell them? 
There are many persons in England who would be 
glad to buy them.” ‘Oh! do you really think 
so?” exclaimed my friend, when this new light 
had burst upon her brain. “I am sure my husband 
would not refuse a fair offer, for he never reads 
these books, and they are only in our way.” This 
incident aroused my curiosity, and we began to 
talk about Gibbon. My friend told me that she 
often received visits from Monsieur de Sévery, the 
grandson of Gibbon’s intimate friend. She also 
told me that Gibbon’s house, Les Greniers, stands 
behind the church of St. Frangois. I had hitherto 
been under the impression that the house was 

led down to make room for the Hétel Gibbon. 

y friend also told me—but this I venture to 
doubt—that the summer house in which Gibbon 
completed his history (June 27, 1787) may still be 
seen. ‘‘ And how did you become of 
Gibbon’s books?” Iasked. “Il y avait jadis dans le 
village des Clées un chateau fort qui gardait dans 
le moyen Age un des plus importants défilés du 
Jura,” said my friend :— 

“ Devenu dans le douziéme siécle un de brigands, 
il fut détruit, puis relevé dans le treiziéme siécle par les 
comtes de Genevois, qui le tenaient en fief des comtes de 
Bourgogne. Dans la guerre de Bourgogne il fut assiégé 
par les confédérés, qui, aprés la soumission de son com- 
mandant, le réduisirent en cendres, ainsi que la petite 
ville qui se trouvait au pied. II n’en reste plus main- 
tenant qu’une tour et des mines fort pittoresques, sur 
un rocher au pied duquel coule l’Orbe. II a été acheté 
en 1829 par un Anglais, nommé Halliday, qui » construit 
des appartements dans la tour, dont une piéce conservait 
une partie de la bibliothéque de Gibbon. Il appartient 
maintenant 4 mon mari,” 

As I walked homeward that evening, I gazed, as 
Gibbon had done, upon the lake and the moun- 
tains. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, 
the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the 
waves, and all nature was silent. So had it been 
on that summer night when Edward Gibbon laid 
down his pen, and walked beneath the acacias. It 
was a moment of enthusiasm expanded over a 
century of time; and as I thought of the dead 
Gibbon and his neglected books, I resolved to tell 
the world what I had found: twenty-two volumes 
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bearing Gibbon’s name and arms upon them ; and 
fifteen volumes bearing Gibbon’s name only. 
Ricuarp EpecumBe. 
2, Reichs Strasse, Dresden. 


SIR JEROME BOWES, 


The ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ repeats several anec- 
dotes about Sir Jerome’s eccentric doings at the 
Russian Court, when ambassador there in 1583 
and 1584, culled partly from gossiping Pepys’s 
‘Diary’ (1662) and partly from Dr. Collins’s work 
(1671), but, oddly enough, it does not refer to any 
contemporary source, such as the ‘Travels of Sir 
Jerome Horsey,’ published from the original MS. 
by the Hakluyt Society in 1856. What is still 
more odd, the biographer has evidently taken the 
trouble to consult (Milton’s) ‘ Brief History of 
Moscovia’ (published in 1682), but not the original 
account of the embassy printed by Hakluyt (London, 
1599, vol. i. pp. 458 et seq.), from which the 
author of the ‘Brief History’ has obtained his 
information. 

One of the anecdotes is to the effect that, on 
demand being made of Bowes, on one occasion, to 
give up his sword before entering the presence 
chamber, he had his boots pulled off and made the 
Czar and his courtiers wait till he could go in his 
nightgown, nightcap, and slippers, since he was 
not allowed to present himself asa soldier, The 
authority for this piece of “history” is one of 
Pepys’s fellow-guests, who related the event “eighty 

ears later,” probably inter pocula. Now, Sir 
Tamme Bowes has perpetrated some very extra- 
ordinary things at Moscow, and has been blamed, 
therefore, by Rambaud, among others, for his clumsi- 
ness and want of tact. He was evidently a man 
who could forget his position as English ambassador 
and be tempted to act the court jester’s part, and 
would probably have donned his night costume if 
he had been called upon to give up his sword while 
Ivan IV. was on thethrone. This style of “ diplo- 
macy,” we are told by Sir Jerome’s biographer, 
** seems to have been suited tothe barbaric court.” 
But Horsey, who was evidently an eye-witness 
and gives a detailed description of Bowes’s recep- 
tion by Ivan IV. on bis arrival at the Russian 
capital, has not a single word about the sword 
incident (p. 198) on that occasion. Bowes’s position, 
however, underwent a considerable change when 
Ivan died suddenly, on March 18, 1584. Stchel- 
kdloff, the Dumny Diyak, whom Bowes had deeply 
offended on several occasions and made a mortal 
enemy, at once sent him the short m » ** Thy 
English [Anglophil] Czar is dead!” and had the 
English embassy surrounded by soldiers, who re- 
ceived strict orders not to allow any one to leave 
or enter the house. Horsey relates that at this 
— he was sent for and consulted by the 

assian authorities as to what was to be done with 
the English diplomatist. He advised them not to 


hurt Bowes, but to dispatch him with all honours 
due to the Queen of England’s ambassador. In 
the mean time Bowes, we are told, “ trembled and 
expected hourly nothing but death and confiscation” 
(p. 202), and was ‘‘ cooped up and kept close as a 
prisoner” (p. 204) for about nine weeks. His 
request to be allowed to return to England was 
at last granted, and he was sent for to appear at 
Court. When he reached the palace, his enemies, 
pow in power, threatened “ to cut off his legs and 
cast his withered carcase into the river, pointing out 
of the window under him.” Before entering the 
resence chamber to receive the reply to Elizabeth’s 
etter from Feodor Ivanovitch, the new Czar, 
Bowes was asked, we are told by Horsey, to “ put 
off” his sword, which he refused to do, it being 
“against his orders and oath, They would inforce hym 
ells ; cominge into the presence of so sacreead and peace- 
able prince, his sowl beinge cladd with mourninge, not 
fitted for the sight of arms; and eo putt one patience ; 
being singell was brought to the Emperor.” 
When the audience was over, he was conveyed 
back to his lodgings and had three days given for 
his departure out of the city of Moscow (p. 204), 
and consequently was treated with no more cere- 
mony than the “foreign” Jews in our days by 
the Russians, 

Horsey’s account as quoted above is not very 
clear, but we know from other sources what hap- 
pened at the last audience. History relates that 
Bowes’s sword and dagger were actually taken 
from him, and that the members of his suite were 
also all disarmed ; and as he had on a previous 
occasion complained to the Czar of the bad treat- 
ment received at the hands of Stchelkaloff and the 
boyar Nikita Romanovitch Zakharin, these gentle- 
men took good care to get Bowes’s interpreter out 
of the way, and thus prevent him from communi- 
cating anything unpleasant to the Czar. (Cf. 
‘Recueil des Traités, &c.,’ par F. de Martens, St. 
Petersburg, 1892, vol. ix. (x.) pp. xl et seq. of 
the Introduction.) 

Viewed by the light of these facts, the meaning 
of the passage quoted above from Horsey’s ‘Travels’ 
seems to be pretty clear. Sir Jerome Bowes at 
first refused to part with his sword, but seeing the 
threatening attitude of the Russian officials and 
that resistance or buffoonery would on this occasion 
be of no avail, “‘ put on patience,” that is, meekly 
submitted to the inevitable, and ‘“‘ put off” his 
sword, as desired. ‘“ Being single” seems to mean 
that he went into the audience chamber unaccom- 
panied by the gentlemen of his suite or even his 
interpreter. 

The passage appears to be conclusive on the 

int that this was the only instance in which 

wes had to part with his sword; or why should 
the courtiers have thought it necessary to explain 
to him the reason why they thought he should 
present himself without his sword on this occasion ? 
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Bowes, while making preparations for his de- 
parture, was trembling for his life and suspected 
treachery—continues the other Sir Jerome—and 
when leaving the city, Horsey had to meet him 
secretly outside the city boundaries and escorted 
him a short distance on his way to the port of 
sailing. But once on board the lugger, all was 
safe, as in the melodrama. No sooner was he 
embarked on an English ship at Archangelsk than 
his courage returned once more. He gave vent 
to his wrath by soundly abusing the gentleman 
who conducted him thither, and wreaked his venge- 
ance on the Emperor’s present of skins of sables 
and his letter to Queen Elizabeth, which, Horsey 
tells us, he cut to pieces. To add insult to injury, 
he sent ‘‘ many prowd and opprobrious words of 
the Emperor and his counsaill.” 

The Russian Government, highly irritated by 
this incident, sent the interpreter Beckmann* very 
soon after to London, not as an ambassador 
but merely as a “ light courier,” with letters from 
the Czar, containing, amongst other matters, a com- 
— to the Queen about Bowes’s insolent conduct. 

ad Bowes appeared before the Czar in night- 
gown, cap, and slippers, we should be able to find 
a record of the incident in the official corre- 
spondence. The courier arrived in London in 
March, 1585, but Elizabeth would not receive him 
till June, Bowes’s version of what happened and 
the failure of his embassy having, no doubt, very 
much upset her. When, at last, she consented 
to see the courier, she received him in her garden, 
and not being satisfied with his explanations about 
Feodor’s latest decrees, affecting the privileges of 
the English Muscovy merchants, she refused to 
see Beckmann again, who consequently was dis- 

tched by Sir Francis Walsingham when present- 
ing himself to receive the Queen’s reply to his 
Imperial master, prior to his departure from Eng- 
land. He reached Moscow in August, 1585, and 
reported to the Czar that Elizabeth received him 
in ‘‘ a cabbage field, where onions and garlic grew,” 
and that he was not dispatched by the Queen, but 
by “some scribe.” 

Bowes was sent for by the Queen, and was pre- 
sent at the reception in the “cabbage field.” In 
ber reply to the Czar, Elizabeth speaks well of him 
and his ability as an ambassador. She ascribes 
his strange conduct at Archangelsk to a fit of 
temper, and considers it pardonable, in view of the 
treatment he received at the hands of some of the 
late Czar’s servants and the many calumnies and 
machinations he had to contend with while at the 
Court of the Czar. 

Bowes’s conduct formed the subject of further 
diplomatic correspondence. It is again alluded to 
in a letter addressed to Elizabeth by the Czar, 


* Mr. Bond, who edited Horsey’s ‘ Travels’ for the 
Hakluyt Society, makes Beckmann a Dutchman; Martens 
says he was a native of Livonia. 


bearing date of September, 1585, and brought to 
London by the “ Englishman Gorsey” (i.¢., Sir 
Jerome Horsey).* Bowes’s summary treatment of 
the Czar’s letter (which he is said to have thrown 
away and left, and not cut to pieces as reported by 
Horsey) is again dwelt upon, as well as the offensive 
language used by him, but not a word about his 
nightgown, nightcap, and slippers. And as the 
incident is not mentioned in Hakluyt, we must 
come to the conclusion that either Bowes is not 
responsible at all for the tale, or that it was only 
intended for the amusement of his friends. It 
may have been greatly embellished and gradually 
improved upon by numerous successive narrators 
during the lapse of eighty years until it reached, 
and was made a note of by Pepys in his ‘ a a 
L. 


SIR GEORGE MACKENZIE OF ROSEHAUGH. 
Amongstthe many Scottish adherents of the House 
of Stuart during the seventeenth century none was 
more distinguished or illustrious than Sir George 
Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, “‘ the bluidy advocate,” 
as the Covenanters termed him. Not only did he 
excel as a jurist and politician, but he also attained 
eminence in the world of literature and history. 
Like Bacon and Clarendon, he aspired to be some- 
thing more than a mere lawyer. As a novelist he 
published the romance of ‘Aretina,’ which attained 
a high degree of popularity amongst the ladies of 
the Canongate and the High Street of Edinburgh. 
As a poet he gave the world ‘Ccelia’s Country 
House and Closet,’ in which he gave free vent to 
his admiration for King Charles I.:— 
Great Charles, God's noble image among men, 
Whose life deserved his most matchless pen. 
and in which Charles is classed by his admirer with 
Seneca and Cato, Cesar and Cincinnatus. Mont- 
rose also, 
—— his country’s glory and its shame, 
Cesar in all things equall’d, but his fame, 
receives his due meed of praise. 
In 1663 Mackenzie published his ‘ Religio Stoici,’ 
a short discourse upon several divine and moral 
subjects. His only aim and design, as he points 
out, is to show that speculations in religion are not 
so necessary and are more dangerous than sincere 
practice, for it is in religion as it is in heraldry, 
**the simpler the bearing be, it is so mach the 
purer and ancienter.” In another moral essay 
Mackenzie contrasts the merits of solitude and 
public employment, giving the prize to solitude. 
“ Really,” says he, 
“T have admired to see persons of virtue and honours 
long much to be in the city, where, when they are come, 
they found nor sought for no other divertisement than to 


* There is no letter Ain the Russian alphabet. This 
has, no doubt, given rise to the saying and belief in Western 
Europe that Russians donot know what “honour” means, 
They cannot even spell the word. 
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visit one another and there to do nothing e!-e than to 
make legs, view others’ habit, talk of the weather or 
some such pitiful subject.” 

From this passage we see that the weather as a 
subject of conversation has at least the merit of 
being venerable. In another passage in the same 
essay he says :-— 

“So pestilential is the malignity of conversation that 
even ladies fail here, and this piece of frailty they are 
suffered to carry about them, to keep them from being 
adored, because of their other amiable qualities.” 

We have also from his pen an article on “ What 
eloquence is fit for the bar.” ‘‘ What is so de- 
sirable,” he says, 

“as to be a sanctuary to such as are afflicted, to pull the 
innocent from the claws of his accuser, to gain bread for 
the hungry and to bring the guilty toa scaffold?” 
Whether the sanctuary is not sometimes as 
dangerous as the claws of the accuser may be 
regarded as an open question. 

Mackenzie also wrote a work entitled ‘ The Just 
Right of Monarchy maintained against Buchanan, 
Milton, and Others,’ and dedicated to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. It contains a defence of the 
antiquity of the royal line of Scotland, which, 
according to Mackenzie, commenced with Fergus I., 
who is said to have held his shadowy court amongst 
the misty Scottish mountains three hundred and 
thirty years before Christ. To those who are 
interested in the life and manners of the times in 
which Sir George Mackenzie lived, his works 
cannot fail to be interesting and instructive in the 
highest degree. J. A. Lovat Fraser. 


Tae Orrice or 
annexed announcement, appearing in the Country 
Journal ; or, the Craftsman (No. 149), May 10, 
1729, probably emanated from William Shiers, 
citizen and painter-stainer of London, who, with 
Stephen Peters, an arms painter, conducted an 
establishment under the above title. The notice 
runs :— 

“ At the Old Office of Arms in Dean’s-Court, near 
Doctor’s-Commons Coats of Arms, with all other Things 
relating to Heraldry, are correctly perform'd: Searches 
are made for Coats of Arms belonging to Families, and 
daily Attendance is given for that Purpose.” 

In his affidavit, sworn April 20, 1738, the said 
William Shiers states that in or about the year 
1729 he and one Stephen Peters were summoned 
before the then Attorney-General by the College of 
Arms 


“ to shew cause why an information should not be filed 
against them for erecting an office called the Old Office 
of Arms-Painting, and taking upon themeelves to per- 
form several matters relating to arms and heraldry with- 
out any lawful authority.” 

Shiers farther deposed that he formerly ~ an 
office for painting of arms in Dean's Court, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London,— 


“which said office hath been an office for painting of 
arms almost 50 years, and was first erected by Thomas 
Penson, Arms-Painter, and was afterwards kept by one 
James Coates, Arme-Painter; and is now kept by one 
George Strong. Arms-Painter, Citizen, and Painter 
Stainer of London, and a Freeman of the said Company 
of Painter-Stainers,” 

The rights of the officers of arms had been 
usurped and invaded to such a degree by “Painters 
and other Mechanics,” under the pretence of paint- 
ing arms, &c., that a final effort for redress was 
made in 1737, when the kings, heralds, and pur- 
suivants of the College of Arms petitioned the king 
for a new charter. The a 1 was, however, dis- 
missed on July 31, 1739, the Lords of his Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council agreeing with the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General that it was not 
advisable for his Majesty to grant the new charter 
prayed for. 

This deliberate rejection of their petition left 
the Officers of Arms little or no hopes that a future 
application for relief would result in better success. 

Danyiet 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


An Tree.—It may be interest 
ing to know that there is still an old mulberry 
tree, a cutting from Shakespeare’s tree, planted by 
Garrick in the garden of the house occupied by the 
late Mr. Fisk, at the corner of All Saints’ Street, 
Hastings. I clipped the enclosed announcement 
from the Manchester Mercury of October, 1799 : 

“ Died, a few days since, in his 75th year, Mr. Thomas 
Sharp, clock and watch maker, of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and sole purchaser of the mulberry tree planted there by 
the immortal Shakspeare.” 

Freperick Lawrence Tavart. 

30, Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester. 


Rowtanp Lavenarne.—Add to the particulars 
given of this Parliamentary officer in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ that he was returned M.P. 
for Pembrokeshire in 1661, and continued to 
represent that county until his decease in 1676. 
His successor was elected on October 2 of that year. 

W. D. Ping. 


Asiatic Potycamy anp Monocamy. — The 
boundary line between polygamy and monogamy, 
as was recently pointed out by an eminent English 
man of letters and statesman, is said to have been 
marked, already in ancient Homeric times, by the 
Bosporus and Dardanelles. To show the fallacy of 
this untenable assertion one need only call at- 
tention to the ancient Asiatic race of the Parsees, 
who, according to their religious tradition of the 
Zend-Avesta, have always been strict adherents of 
monogamy. In the dawn of Iranian culture the 
wife occupied a social position by no means inferior 
to that which she held in the dawn of Greek 
culture as typified by a Penelope in the Odyssey. 
Illegal union between the sexes was condemned as a 
mortal sin by the Zoroastrian religion of the ancient 
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Parsees, and the spiritual equality of woman with 
man was recognized by it, long before the Parsees 
could have come into contact with our own religion. 
This fact was recently brought to evidence in a 
lecture delivered by a Parsee scholar, and printed 
at Bombay, the title of which may deserve to be 
recorded, viz., ‘The Position of Zoroastrian Women 
enced as illustrated in the Avesta,’ by P. Sanjana, 
Bombay, 1892. Z. 


Ports Laureate or Encianp.—At the present 
time it may be worth while to note that ‘The 
Origin of the Office of Poet Laureate,’ by your 
correspondent Mr. Water Hamitton, together 
with ‘ Notes on the Emoluments of the Office,’ and 
a ‘ Table of the Poets Laureate’ of England, from 
the appointment of Chaucer to that of Lord Tenny- 
son, may be found in the Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society, First Series, viii. 20-35. 

EverarD Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Tue Last Eart or Cromarty. (See 6% S. vi. 
500, 542.)—The following note by a “Vain Genea- 
logist” in Vanity Fair of October 22 may be 
worth preserving in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

**The idea that time brings about its conpensations 
is one of the most abiding ‘ vanities’ in the minds of 
students of family histories. The Sutherland-Cromartie 
‘tree’ isacase in point, The sixteenth Earl of Suther- 
land, in the 45, captured the last Earl of Cromartie in 
a manner which Highlanders thought less than neigh- 
bourly, and was thus the actual instrument of the ruin 
of that house. The next generation saw the extinction 
of the male line of Cromartie, and our own times saw 
the remnants of the forge wd descend for a third time 
in succession to an heir female, Then, as a deus ex 
machina, steps in the twenty-first Earl of Sutherland, 
he whom we knew as the third duke, who marries the 
lady, and not only redeems the burdened lands of Cro- 
martie, but obtains for his wife from Palmerston a new 
creation of the ancient honours of the earldom, with 
remainder to his second son. That son is now Lord 
Cromartie, and Jong may his line continue. The Duke’s 
second wife, wno survives him, is equally connected with 
the Cromartie family, her mother being a niece of 
Kenneth Mackenzie, the last heir male, The twenty- 
first Earl of Sutherland, therefore, married two cousins 
of the house which the sixteenth Earl betrayed; and, 
while he endowed the first with a rage, he has, if 
rumour be correct, given the second enormous wealth 
and power.” 


Without wishing to spoil the picturesqueness of 


‘the above, but for the sake of absolute accuracy, 


I may offer the slight corrections, that the last 
heiress of Cromarty was not the third in succession, 
her father having intervened between her and the 
two previous heiresses; and also that the lady 
described as niece of Kenneth Mackenzie of Cro- 
marty is, strictly speaking, his a, 

A. 


_ ‘Greater Lonpon.’—The great interest attach- 
ing to Mr. Walford’s ‘Greater London’ makes it 
desirable to point out a remarkable mistake there- 


in, that it may be corrected in subsequent editions. 
In vol. ii. p. 202, speaking of the monuments in 
Carshalton Church, the epitaph on Nicholas Gaynes- 
ford is quoted, stating that he “was sometime 
Esqyr for the most noble Princes Edward IV. and 
Henry VII.” We are afterwards informed that 
“both Gaynesford and his wife died in the a 
1400.” Now that year was the first of Henry [V., 
and it is difficult to see how, if Gaynesford died 
then, he could have been esquire to Edward IV. 
or Henry VIL., as the former did not become king 
till 1461 and the latter not until 1485, There is 
no occasion, however, to repair to Carshalton to 
trace the source of this mistake. The epitaph is 
given in full both in Manning and Bray and in 
Brayley. It appears that it was put up during 
Gaynesford’s life, and the dates of his own death 
and that of his wife left incomplete, inserting only 
*wccce...” as taking it for granted that they 
would not reach the end of the century, and leaving 
blanks for the month and day. The actual dates, 
and whether the pair were “in death not divided” 
(as ‘Greater London’ would lead us to suppose), 
we do not know. W. T. Lrxy. 
Blackheath, 


PRonvunciATION IN THE SIXTEENTH 
Century.—The following quotation is from 
Claude de Saint - Lien’s ‘De Pronvntiatione 
Lingue Gallice Libri Duo.’ The anthor, a native 
of Moulins, had been in London teaching Latin 
and French for ten years prior to its publication. 
The work, published in London in 1580, is dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth, with whom he had 
been graciously permitted to converse during one 
of her rustications at Lewisham, and whose know- 
ledge of French he had found to be so excellent, 
“‘vt non intelligam quis de hoc meo labore possit 
meliiis quam tua Maiestas iudicare.” We learn at 
p. 33 that our pronunciation of feeble, seed, steed, 
people, is precisely as at present; that we pro- 
nounce Lat. unus as younus; and that “chim 
Scoti proferunt gud, bonus, perbelld alludunt ad 
pronuntiationem nostri [¢.¢., Galloram] u.” Bat 
it is his observations on p. 81 that 1 intend to 
quote. He has been explaining the reasons why, 
for instance, “ Il est allé avec eux” is pronounced 
by his countrymen “ilestallé* avec keux,” and 
he then observes :— 

“Hic Angli capiunt (vt existimant) iustam carpendi 
occasionem, quod videlicet dicant se quicquid legant 
intelligere ; at chm nos audiunt inuicem confabulantes, 
ne verbum quidem aiunt se percipere posse: qui certé 
error non & nobis oritur, ab his qui gallicam pro- 
nuntiandi viam minds nouerit, Verdm quam loquendo 
precipitationem Angli nobis imponere volunt, illam 
ipsam in eos reijeere hoc loco decreuimus. Magnum 


* This italic s is silent. In the original it has a minute 
cross beneath, like all other letters not sounded ir 
speech, the reader being requested to note “vt vbi- 
cunque hos caracteres his notulie obsignatos inuenerit 
non plené pronuntiet.”” 
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existimant in nostra lingua vitium quod aliter scribamus 
& aliter loquamur: cui obiectioni satis fuse resp ndimus: 
ac etiam nunc quas putant superabundantes literas, 
loquendo aliquod sui vestigium relinquere constanter 
afirmamus. Qudd autem ad verbs qie dicunt nos 
inuicem colloquentes simul conglomerure, superior (de 
qua nunc egimus) regula satis ample facere videtur : 
quin & ipsimet eandem ingrediuntur viam: vt, cum 
dicant it is made in Englande....... proferunt ac si ita 
scriberetur : itis madin niagland, Sed quomodo 
defendent? vbi totum membrum, ne dicam sententiam, 
absolute scribant: at cim ventum est ad pro- 
lationem, ne literam ferme in orthographia 4 lectore 
inuentam proferant: vt recté quidem scribant : God 
be with you, id est, Vale...... Sed quomodo Angli hoc 
pronuntient, peregrino diuinandum est: efferit enim, 
vt plerunque, ac si ita ecriberes, God boul: hic vides 
affinitatem scriptionis & prolationis: verim 
ferenda sunt, ni peius contingat : scribunt enim, much 
good may wt do wnifo you...... at ita loquuntur: much 
gouditi, producendo vitimam: hic autem vide mon- 
strum: God geue you @ good eueninge......sed ita 
efferto: godi goden.’ 

It is curious to note, at so late a period as 1580, 
the prosthesis of mn to which a word beginning 
with a vowel was subject when it was preceded 
by a particle ending in n: hence “‘ In England” 
pronounced “In Ningland.” Such oddities as 
**a nele”=‘‘ an eel” may thus be explained by 
supposing not that the n of the article has shifted 
its position to the substantive, but that it has 
simply dropped away from its double. We may 
conclude also that ‘‘ Good-bye,” the present repre- 
sentative of “‘ God boui” (Anglicé “ God b’wee ”), 
was unknown to London ears in 1580: our French- 
man would not have failed to tell us if he had 
heard anybody saying ‘‘ Goude bai.” Some persons 
think that the two forms have different ety- 
mologies ; but it is more probable that the older 
ferm corrupted into the later when the pronuncia- 
tion of “ b’wee” was found troublesome and the 
etymology was lost sight of. Such corruption 
would be facilitated by confusion with the ex- 
pressions “‘ good day,” ‘good night”; hence the 
change of ‘*God” to “good,” which puzzles so 


many. F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Locat Bortat Svuperstitions.—Last year I 
found, for the first time, that many villages in dif- 
ferent parts of Lincolnshire cherish a rooted 
superstition that there is something sacrilegious in 
burying two corpses in one grave, one above the 
other, even if they be husband and wife. In 
twenty other counties I have always heard the 
prejudice to be in favour of burying members of 
the same family in the same grave so far as the 
depth of the grave would permit. Here a son of 
an aged widow would not have her buried in the 
same grave with a husband who had been dead 
more than forty years. The people have no 


objection to disturb the skulls and other bones of 
persons not related to them, to make room for a 


fresh corpse. 


Two persons died last December, 


and the nearest relative in each case to 
bury close to the nearest previous relation. The 
result was that two skulls in the one grave and 
three in the other were thrown out (and sub- 
sequently reinterred) to make room for the new- 
comer. There is plenty of new ground available. 
Query : Does any of your readers know of any 
other county outside Lincolnshire where the same 
prejudice exists? If it exists elsewhere, is it in 
some low-lying district which is ill drained, or 
where the graveyard is occasionally flooded over 
by sea or river? Or is the prejudice a relic of 
some superstition imported in ancient times by 
Danes or Dutchmen ? Tuomas BaRKER, 
Beverley Parsonage. 


Takinc THE Watt.—The following extract 
from Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ (ten-volume edi- 
tion, 1844, &c.), vol. i. p. 121, may serve to fix the 
date of the present custom of walking on the 
right-hand side of the footway :— 

‘In the last age [says Johnson], when my mother 

lived in London, there were two sets of people, those 
who gave the wall and those who took it; the peace- 
able and the quarrelsome. When I returned to Lich- 
field, after having been in London, my mother asked 
me whether 1 was one of those who gave the wall or 
took it, Vow it is fixed that every man keeps to the 
right ; or, if one is taking the wall, another yields it ; 
and it is never dispute.” 
The period to which this is referred is 1737. I do 
not think that the custom of walking on the right- 
hand side is very strictly observed in provincial 
towns. At all events, one notices that country 
cousins when in London frequently persist in 
taking the wrong side. R. B. P. 


Misprints.— What amazing—and maddening— 
misprints we frequently fiad in books otherwise 
well edited, and issued by good houses. One has 
just attracted my attention that is almost too 
ludicrous to be credible ; yet there it is, never- 
theless. In Byron’s ‘ Prometheus,’ as it is given 
in Mr. Miles’s ‘ Poets and Poetry of the Century,’ 
the Titan is twice invoked as “‘ —. aR 


Sr. Curssert.—Montalembert’s ‘Monks of 
the West from St. Benedict to St. Bernard ’—one 
of the most beautiful books it has ever been my 
lot to read—contains what seems to me a mistake 
in the account of St. Cuthbert. ‘‘ He had,’ the 
author says, “a special devotion for that martyred 
king [St. Oswald], whose head was represented on 
his seal” (vol. iv. p. 410). I have not at the present 
moment the means of referring to the French 
text. The error may be in the translation, not in 
the original. I cannot but think that what the 
learned writer meant was that the head of St. 
Oswald was represented on the seal of the great 
Benedictine church of Durham, which was dedi- 
cated in honour of St. Cuthbert, and where his 
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enshrined body continued to be an object of rever- 
ence down to the reign of Henry VIII. This was 
certainly the case. An engraving of the seal may 
be seen in a plate at the end of the first volume of 
the last edition of the ‘ Monasticon,’ and in 
several other places. 

If we call to mind the time when St. Cuthbert 
flourished—he died in the year 687—we shall not 
find it easy to believe that he was possessed of a 
sigillum. Seals, though not unknown in late pre- 
Norman days, seem to have been very uncommon 
before the Conquest. Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


A Live 1s ‘Lockstzy Hatt.’—There is a 
spirited line in ‘ Locksley Hall,’ which no doubt 
is often read without a clear apprehension of the 
poet’s allusion when he wrote it. Lord Tennyson 
may certainly be regarded as the apostle of pro- 
gress, as emphatically shown in the inciting words : 

Forward, forward, let us range. 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change. 

After reading the poem in his deep monotone, he 
told us that he was present at the first opening of 
the railway line betwixt Manchester and Liverpool, 
when Mr. Huskisson was killed ; and, being short- 
sighted, he thought that the wheels ran in “‘ ringing 
grooves,” instead of on the smooth rail, kept in 
their place by the inside flange. No doubt he, 
who ‘‘ dipt into the future far as human eye could 
see,” perceived the advent of a mighty change and 
advance, both in time and space, from a general 
adoption of railways, which this event prognosti- 
cated. Arrep Garry, D.D. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sir Ropert Kot., Sheriff of London, 
M.P. for Wendover, co. Bucks, 1768, died Aug. 4, 
1770 (Gent. Mag.). His will, dated May 5, 1770, 
gives him as of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, and 
directs his burial to be at Chellington, co. Bedford. 
He had property at Bayford, co. Herts, Wendover, 
co. Bucks, Chellington, &c., ce. Bedford, Westwell 
and Ashford, co, Kent, Bermondsey, co. Surrey, in 
the counties of Middlesex and Cumberland, and 
in London and Westminster, &. He names 
his sister, Ann Campbell, his nephew, John 
Bosworth, who, within a year of his death, was to 
take by Act of Parliament the name of Darling, 
his niece, Elizabeth Bosworth, a Frances Bosworth, 
a cousin, Henry Brooks, and others. Administra- 
tion with the will annexed was granted Aug. 18, 
1770 (P.0.C. 290 Jenner). What is known of 
John Bosworth and of Elizabeth Bosworth? Did 


Jobn Bosworth take the name of Darling? Who 
now represents Sir Robert Darling ? 
Reainatp Stewart BoppincTon. 
15, Markham Square, Chelsea. 


‘In Memoriam.’—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly supply the names of the “ band of youthtul 
friends,” alluded to by Tennyson in canto Ixxxvii. 
of ‘In Memoriam’? F, Jarratt. 

Goodleigh Rectory, Barnstaple. 


‘Tue Ficut ror tae re- 
member an article with a title something like this 
in an old magazine (I believe it was Tait’s), and 
shall be glad if any one can tell me when and 
where it really appeared, and by whom it was 
written. Was it Bon Gualtier? The article may 
be identified the more easily if I add to my query 
a couplet from it which haunts me persistently 
just now 

Southey’s dead, and I am drouthy ; 
Let me have the post of Southey! 


Cc. C. B. 


ArcHipaLp CampBett, AvuTHoR oF ‘ LExi- 
PHANES, was also author of ‘Sale of Authors,’ 
‘History of the Man after God’s Own Heart,’ and 
a reply to Chandler's review of the last-named. 
I should be glad of any information regarding him. 

R. B. Lanewitt. 

Currie, N.B. 

[All that appears to be known concerning him ie given 
in ‘ Dict, Nat. Biog.,’ vol. viii, p. 342.) 


Eruerineton,—Oan any of your readers who 
in their researches bave seen many registers and 
notes, kindly give any information respecting a John 
Etherington of London, time 1800-20? E. 


Burns.—Is Burns the author of the following; 
if so, where /—‘“‘ It is another part of ourselves 
gone when we lose a friend.” CLAYMORE. 


Tae How. Witiiam Noet (1695-1762), Justice 
oF THE Common PLras,—(1.) Where was he buried? 
(2.) Are there any portraits of him? (3.) Where 
does Walpole speak of him as “a pompous man of 
little solidity”? (See Foss’s ‘ Biog. Dict. of the 
Judges of England,’ p. 483.) G. F. R. B. 


Sir Joun Newport, Barr. (1756-1843), is 
stated in Rose’s ‘ Biog. Dict.,’ vol. x. p. 320, to 
have been called to the bar in 1785, and to have 
been elected Recorder of Waterford in the follow- 
ing year. Is there any authority for this statement ? 
I should also be glad to know the exact date when 
this baronetcy became extinct. Mr. Solly, in his 
‘Index of Hereditary Titles of Honour,’ p. 140, 
gives “ 1862 (?) Ext.” G. F. R. B. 


Cursnegy Famity.—Can any one aid me in 
tracing the family of Chesney, who first appear in 
county Antrim in 1714? Were they Scoteh 
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emigrants; or is the family tradition, that they 
came from France, weil founded? Capt. Chesney, 
the last surviving British officer who received a 
— for his services in the American War of 
ndependence, vainly endeavoured to verify this 
tradition. 


“Wuir-poc Day.”—In Whitaker's ‘ Almanack’ 
the 18th of October is called “ Whip-dog Day.” 
What are the meaning and derivation of the term / 

W. Irwin Pace. 

180, New Bond Street, W. 


Morro ror Sworp.—Can any reader of ‘N, & Q.’ 
kindly tell me where the following motto for a 
sword comes from /— 

Draw me not witbout cause : 
Sbeathe me not without honour. 


E. A. H. 


Z1amMa.—Midway between Bougie and Djidjeli, 
on the coast of Algeria, there are the ruins of an 
old Roman city, now called Ziama, at the mouth 
of a little river of the same name. Can any one 
tell me the Roman name of this place? 

R. 


Wattine tae Cuckoo in A Fretp.—It is a 
standing joke against the inhabitants of a certain 
village in Yorkshire that they once attempted to 
wall a cuckoo in a field, and that when the cuckoo 
did as cuckoos do—just clear the wall in flying 
over it—they sapiently remarked, ‘‘ Another carse 
(course of stones) would ha’ done it.” The name 
of the village in question need not be mentioned, 
as the purpose of this communication is not to 
perpetuate the joke against its inhabitants ; and 
probably there are also other villages in England 
to which the same story, or a similar one, is applied. 
There is a strong impression in my mind that I 
have at some time been told, or have somewhere 
read, that this story may be traced to a belief 
existing amongst a people who at some far off 
time lived in a state of Arcadian simplicity and 
happiness, the belief that if they could only keep 
the cuckoe with them always they would enjoy 
eternal spring. If this explanation of the story 
ever has been embodied in writing, I shall be very 
much obliged if some one will give me the reference. 

T. G. B. 

[This appears to be a variant of a well-known story 

concerning the Wise Men of Gotham.] 


Vinorwats: Spivet: Harpsicnorp: 
vorte.—I believe these are all akin. I pre- 
sume that each was an improvement on its pre- 
decessor. If so, the virginals—which Macaulay 
says the more rigid members of the Puritan party 
thought it a sin to touch—must, one would think, 
have been a very primitive affair. Did the virginals 
supersede any other instrument? Two French 


writers, whom I have been reading lately, speak 


in very disrespectful terms of the pianoforte. 
Henri Murger, in ‘La Vie de Bohéme,’ chap. xvii. 
says, “‘ Le plus désagréable des instruments était 
de force & lutter contre le plus désagréable des 
volatiles,” to wit, a parrot. What a comparison! 
Gustave Droz, in ‘Tristesses et Sourires,’ chap. viii. 
makes the “grand’-mére” speak of ‘‘ |’ horreur 
instinctive que m’inspirent les pianos en général”’; 
and a few lines further on she says, ‘‘ Comme si 
Vinstrument divin [i.¢., the harp] que j’ai pratiqué 
avait rien de commun avec leur horrible caisse 4 
musique!” Speaking for myself, I widely differ 
in taste from both Maurger and Droz. I love to 
hear good pianoforte playing. 
JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 

[ Elaborate accounts of the various instruments will be 

found in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music.’} 


Sueruerp’s Croox.—Is it anywhere used in 
England now ? W. CO. B. 


Famity.—Can any of your 
readers inform me whence came the Scottish 
branch of this family? They came to Scotland in 
the wake of the English army, and fought at Ban- 
nockburn in 1314. After the disaster to the 
English arms they started in a north-easterly 
direction with their carts or waggons, the pro- 
bability being that this was their only safety. A 
direct return to England would have exposed them 
to the vengeance of the victorious Scots. It seems 
evident, from the route they followed, that their 
intention was to reach the seaboard and thence 
escape the vengeance of their Scottish foes. As fate 
would have it, when they had got well forward 
into Fifeshire the carts broke down at Cattle 
Moss, near the village of Saline, distant about six 
miles from Dunfermline. This incident—a turn- 
ing one in the fortunes of the Fotheringhams— 
curiously enough, furnished the motto of the family 
—‘*Be it fast?” This was the exclamation of 
Fotheringham on seeing that the carts had stuck 
fast inthe moss. Finding it useless to struggle on, 
he evidently concluded that the best way out of 
the difficutly was to settle down in the district 
with his goods and chattels in the midst of a 
friendly population. This he accordingly did, and 
the family has been settled there ever since—a 
period of nearly 600 years. The story of the settle- 
ment in Scotland is well known in the district; 
but I have been unable hitherto to trace the Eng- 
lish habitat of the family, and shall feel much 
obliged to any of your correspondents for informa- 
tion on this point. T. B. Fornerincuam. 


Gay’s ‘Fastes.’—By whom are the woodcuts 
in a small octavo volume of Gay’s ‘ Fables,’ 1821? 
They head each fable, and seem inspired by Bewick. 
How many volumes should this edition consist of ? 
My copy is part the first, and contains fifty fables. 

Fiorence Pxracocx. 
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Soritoguy.—The pulpit style of the late Rev. 
Dr. R. S. Candlish has been described as “ think- 
ing aloud ”; and yet his sermons were always care- 
fully written. Are there any other writings to 
which this description would properly apply ; 
any other authors, ancient or modern, whose 
style is mainly soliloquial ? 

A. Srennovse. 

‘Reviques or Rome.’—The greater part of the 
writings of Thomas Becon, one of the early Pro- 
testant writers, was republished by the Parker 
Society. ‘The Reliques of Rome’ was not in- 
cluded in this reprint. I am anxious to consult 
this work. Can any one tell me if there be any 
modern edition procurable ? 

Epwarp Pracock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey, 


Source or Story Soveut.—Can any of your 
correspondents tell me in which magazine, about 
1846 to 1848, appeared a story called ‘ The Guelphs 
and the Ghibellines’? J. A. 


Borrineton Famity.—Can any one kindly 

t me on the track of the Burrington family—that 

ch which has female descents from Edward [II.? 
M. Givcarist. 


Bate. —In a review of an exhibition of old 
masters some time ago allusion was made to a 
picture by Girtin, ‘‘ which of old held worthily its 

in the collection of Mr. Sackville Bale.” 
Can any one tell me anything of this collector; or 
where I shall be likely to learn anything about 
him? I believe him to have died a oe 


Macaronic VERSES ASCRIBED TO Lorp SueEr- 
BROOKE.—The death of Robert Lowe, Lord Sher- 
brooke, reminds me of some Greek verses that 
appeared—printed, not published—on some im- 
portant occasion—I think the visit the Queen paid 
to Oxford—which were attributed to Robert Lowe. 
They described the habits of Oxford men. I only 
remember one verse :— 


Can any one supply the rest? 
E. Leaton-BLENKINSOPP, 


Jewisn Puysicians.—The Jews in medieval 
Egypt boasted that they possessed in their midst 
the greatest authority on legislation that had 
appeared since the death of Moses, the lawgiver. 

is name is Moses ben Maimun (Maimonides), an 
eminent physician. The Jews in medieval Eng- 
land and France point to Rabbi Simoon ben Abra- 
ham, of Sens, as also being a famous litterateur 
and physician, Both of these men, shining lights 
in their generation, were applied to by Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion to cure him of his ailments, and 
each declined the honour. I have lost my refer- 


ences to these facts, and shall feel obliged to any 
learned physician or scholar for information on 
this interesting subject. M. D. Davis. 


Moruer or THomas Becxet.—What is the 
authority for a statement, made by some modern 
writers, that the name of Becket’s mother was 
Rohese ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Beplics, 


SHAKSPEARE AND MOLIERE, 
(8™ §. ii. 42, 190, 294, 332.) 

In noticing the remarks which Pror. G. H. 
Cuiarke has been so good as to make on this 
subject, I will endeavour to avoid going over the 
same ground as that contained in my note (p. 42) 
and my reply to Mr. Tro.iope (p. 294). 

2. My statements under this head were limited 
to Moliére’s early education; therefore I had 
nothing to abandon. Among the large number of 
biographies of Moliére such statements as the fol- 
lowing are not uncommon : — 

“Son pére était tapissier du roi; comme Shakespear, 
il passa les premiéres années de ea vie dans |’ignorance 
et l'inaction; et ce ne fut qu’a l’age de quinze ans qu'il 
entra au collége de Clermont.”—Auguis.* 

6. With reference to Moliére’s indifference as 
to the printing of his plays, I beg to refer to the 
evidence contained in my note and reply. 

7. I accept Pror. Ciarke’s correction that a 
complete edition of Moliére’s plays was published 
in 1674-5. In my note I said, “ After the death 
of the author,” who died in 1673. In my reply I 
adopted a statement made by Madame Blaz de 
Bury, in her work on the ‘ French Classical Drama’ 
wg that it was nine years after the author's 
dea’ 

8. “ What considerable number of Molidre’s 
plays are lost?” The titles of these pieces are— 
(1) ‘Le Docteur Amoureux,’ (2) ‘Les Docteurs 
Rivaux,’ (3) ‘Le Maitre d’Kcole,’ (4)‘Le Méde- 
cin Volant,’ (5)‘La Jalousie de Barbouillé,’ (6) 
La Thébiide.’ 

10. Pror. CLarRKE puts two questions, and I 
take the liberty of reversing the order in which he 
puts them. And first, “ How does Mr. Tomuin- 
son prove that Molidre’s parents disliked his 
choice of profession?” Gustave Larroumet (‘La 
Comédie de Moliére, Auteur et le Milieu,’ Paris, 
1887) says :— 

“ Aussitdt débarrassé du collége et des écoles, le jeune 
homme, revenant 4 son godt pour le théatre, fit tout 
pour exaspérer l'homme prosaique et sensé, l’eeprit 
‘bourgeois’ qu’était le tapissier, Puisque, trompant 
les espérances paternelles, il ne voulait pas étre avocat, 


® From the “ Notice Biograpbique” prefixed to a 
cabinet edition of the works of Moliére, in eight volumes, 
om I purchased at the fair of Abbeville on,April 21, 
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qu'il embraseit du moins la profession exercée de pére 
en fils dans la famille. L'avocat manqué mit peu d’em- 
preassement & redevenir apprenti.”—P. 25. 

“Jean Poquelin n’avait pas renoncé a tout espoir de 

ramener son fils; c'est un contemporain, Charles Per- 
rault, qui nous l’apprend dans sa notice d- Moliére ; ‘ Il 
le fit solliciter, dit-il, par tout ce qu'il avait d'amis, de 
quitter cette pensée [de se faire comédien} promettant, 
s'il voulait revenir chez lui, de lui acheter une charge 
telle qu'il la souhaiterait, pourvu qu'elle n’excédat pas 
ses forces,” —P. 29. 
The second question requires two answers. ‘If 
Moliére disliked his profession, why did he not 
retire from it? He could afford todoso.” And 
first, as to Moliére’s dislike of his profession, it 
may suffice to quote a few lines from the advice 
which he gave to a young gentleman who desired 
to become an actor :— 

“Tt is the last resource for those who have no other, 
or of libertines who do not choose to work. You will 
make your family wretched, and you know it. I have 
always repented my own rashness, and were life to begin 
again, I would not dream of doing what I have done. 
You think an actor's life bas it charms; you are mis- 
taken—it has none. It is true, we seem to be sought 
after by great people ; but it is only as an instrument of 
their pleasures, and one of our worst misfortunes is to 
be eternally the slaves of their caprices...... Think of our 
hard lot! Ill or well, we must be ready to march at the 
firet word, and to amuse others when we are ourzelves 
bowed down by unhappiness ; we are offended by the bad 
manners of those with whom we live, and looked upon 
by the rest of the world as lost, perverted wretches,” 


The second part of this question is why Moliére 
did not retire from his profession. When we call 
to mind that he declined to occupy a vacant chair 
in the Academy rather than comply with the con- 
dition that be should quit the stage, we know that 
he preferred the interests of his company to every 
other consideration. Auguis says:— 

“ Sa conduite avec ses camarades était celle d'un pére, 
d'un ami, d'un protecteur. S'il exigeait une grande 
exactitude dans leurs devoirs, il savait lx payer par des 
encouragements et des liberalités; il ne négligeait rien 
pour les faire valoir, soit en composant des roles con- 
formes a leurs talents, soit en leur donnant des conseils.” 


And on the day which terminated his career, feel- 
ing very ill in the morning, his friends begged him 
not to think of acting for some daye. His reply 
was :— 


**What would you have me to do? There are fifty 
poor devils who are dependent upon my exertions; I 
should reproach myself bitterly if I neglected to give 
them the daily bread they expect from my efforts, while 
I can by any means help it.” 


In conclusion, I beg to thank Pror. CrarKke 
for referring me to the ‘Grands Ecrivains’; but I 
cannot goto the British Museum Library in search 
of the work, being bound to my room by the 
weight of eighty-four years and a difficulty in 
breathing. But I have sent to a friend to borrow 
vol. x. for me. When I have studied it, I promise 
to admit my “ mistakes as to facts” (which in my 


present benighted condition I am unable to see), 
should the new lights discover them to me. 
C. Tomuinson. 
Highgate. 


2. Mr. Tomiiyson’s reply to my answer that 
Moliére had received a good edacation is that his 
early education was neglected. The italics are his, 
and were not used in his first article. A lad of 
nineteen, two hundred and fifty years ago, could 
read Terence with pleasure, and when he left 
school he could translate Lucretius ; yet it is said 
of him that his early education was neglected. 
Surely this is splitting a hair for the sake of main- 
taining an argument. 

6. Mr. Tomttnson is determined to make 
Moliére careless about publishing his plays. It is 
of no use to tell him that in the twelve of Moliére’s 
most important comedies—omitting ‘ Don Juan’— 
from 1661 to 1675, only three and a half months 
elapsed between the date of first performance and 
that of printed publication. He does not listen te 
direct evidence. Also, there is no fact to show 
that after Moliére returned to Paris any single 
new play of his was lost. La Grange’s ‘ Register,” 
which was the day-book of Moliére’s theatre, affords 
such strong testimony the other way as to be 
almost a certain proof. Some of Moliére’s farces, 
written probably in the provinces, have been lost. 
Like other light pieces of the time, they were not 
thought to be worth printing; but Moliére made 
use of them in his later comedies. It is not easy 
to determine what play of Molitre’s was printed 
first. The ‘ Précieuses Ridicules’ passes for the 
first—the date of the achevé d’imprimer is Jan, 29, 
1660—but the ‘ Etourdi’ may have been printed 
earlier. It would seem from the privilege to the 
* Ecole des Maris’ that more than one play had 
previously been filched from him; but before that 
can be taken as a charge of carelessness against 
Moliére, one should examine all the circum- 
stances of the case. It is open to Mr. ToMLInson 
to think that “ Molidre regarded even his best 
work with indifference, if not with contempt,” but 
on this point most persons who know Moliére’s 
plays have their own opinions. No facts are likely 
to bear upon the question. It is more to the 
purpose to consider how far it is probable that a 
man whose work shows so much earnestness of 
purpose, and is now considered so bright more 
than two hundred years after his death, should 
have regarded it with indifference and with con- 
tempt. Moliére was a modest-minded map, but 
he did not give the lie to his own thoughts. 

15. I said that Moliére was born on Jan. 15, 
1622, and that he died on Feb. 17, 1673; conse- 
quently he was fifty-one when he died. To this 
Mr. Tomuinson replier, accepting my dates, “ it 
will be seen that Moliére died not at the age of 
fifty-one, but in his fifty-second year.” To geta 
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solution of this problem I should have to apply to 
the editor of Punch. 

It seems to me that Mr. Tomiinson repeats in 
his second article the mistakes be made in his 
first. Because I ventured to call attention to 
these, he says my remarks are “strictures” on 
what he bad written. If he knows where to put 
his finger on points in Moliére’s biography, he can 
examine my statements. They do not agree with 
his, nor do they support his theories. 

Henry M, 

121, Finborough Road, 8,W. 


Cuartrs Mourray (8 ii. 367).—From a 
biographical memoir at some length (see Literary 
Gazette, Nov. 24, 1821) Charles Murray does not 
appear to have been engaged in management at 

inburgh, but, on leaving the stage, to have 
removed there to be nearer his children. Probably 
his final appearance on the boards was on the last 
night of the season at Covent Garden, July 17, 
1817, when he played Brabantio .to Young’s 
Othello, Booth’s Iago, and Miss O’Neill’s Desde- 
mona. I find no mention of him in subsequent 
bills. ‘The Theatrical Inquisitor,’ vol. x. p. 147, 
alludes indirectly to Murray’s infirmities, and 
classes him among the veterans; and about this 
time he seems to have been threatened with para- 
lysis. Charles Murray is to be found in the cast 
during John Kemble’s farewell nights, down to 
the latter’s retirement, in ‘Coriolanus.’ During his 
last season he was the original Alvarez in Sheil’s 
‘Apostate.’ Upcott, in his ‘Living Authors,’ 
credits Charles Murray with only one literary 
work, ‘The Experiment,’ a farce, 8vo., 1779, acted 
at the Norwich Theatre when the author was a 
member of the company. Rosert 

Garrick Club. 


Sonnet spy Tennyson (8 ii. 361).—It is 
hardly correct to say that this sonnet bas never 
been published. It has not been republished ; 
but it appeared in ‘Friendship’s Offering’ for 
1832. W. H. Dz 

Masks or Keats anp Pops (8" ii. 367).— 
C. B. may be pleased to know that a mask of 
Keats, moulded during the poet’s lifetime by 
Haydon, may be seen in the case containing 
Keats’s MSS. and other relics, which has been 
deposited in the Reference Room of the Chelsea 
Public Library, Manresa Road, S.W., by the 
Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke. 

Davin H. Hopes. 


Dattas’s ‘Suppressed CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Lorp Byron’ (8" 8, ii. 366).—I have a copy of 
the above work, and shall be bappy to show it to 
C. K. if he will cali here some day when be is in 
London. Joun Morray. 

50, Albemarle Street, W. 


Misquotep Proverss (8" S. ii, 205, 278, 369). 
—In my communication on the above subject, at 
the last reference, “cofite qui cofite” appears 
instead of codte que cofite (as in the MS.). The 
former reading is, as good French scholars know, 
a most ungrammatical distortion of the latter, and 


one too common still in this country. 
F. E. A. Gasc. 


Luce (8 ii. 328, 353).—Dr. Skear's inter- 
pretation of luce as being synonymous with lynz 
is ingenious; but surely he should give us some 
heraldic authority. How flower-de-luce can be “a 
comic blunder of some one who wished to show 
off” I fail to see. If luce and lynz are synonyms 
why do they not so appear in heraldic literature ? 
I have consulted, among others, the exhaustive 
works of Burke, Boutell (two works), and the 
remarkable collection of heraldic and armorial 
lore gathered together by Papworth. Not a word 
is there about /uce being other than the pike— 
Esox lucius of zoologists. The animals charged 
on the escutcheon of the Skinners’ Company 
(Edinburgh) are goats, not lynxes. Part of the 
charges on the arms of the Skinners’ Company, 
London, is fleurs-de-lys or. The lynx is an uncom- 
mon armorial charge; but several families of the 
name of Lynch bear it. It is always blazoned 
lynz, not luce. S. James A. Satrer. 

Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Mistress or THE Ropes TO THE QuEEN (8 
S. ii, 288, 350).—It may interest Mr. WrLie to 
know that the Marchioness of Bath was the last 
Mistress of the Robes to Queen Charlotte. Since 
then the holders of this office have all been 
duchesses. Mr. Wy ie will find a complete list 
of Mistresses of the Robes during the present 
reign in the last edition of Haydn’s ‘Book of 
Dignities,’ p. 304. G. F. R. B. 


MareaTe anp THE ‘ Macazine’ 
(8 S. ii. 145, 272).—One cannot leave this sub- 
ject without referring to Charles Lamb's ‘Old 
Margate Hoy,’ in ‘Last Essays of Elia.’ Ho 
epeaks of “the one or two days and nights to 
which these vessels then were oftentimes obliged 
to prolong their voyage.” The humours of the 
trip may be read in the ‘Margate Hoy’ of the 
dreadful Peter. 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Avemsrota (8° ii. 307).—The word is 
derived from the Arabic, and denotes an alkaline 
salt, believed by Paracelsus to have the power of 
separating metals from ores and of dissolving 
bodies, no matter how substantial. As, however, 
Paracelsus professed to be a great discoverer of 
elixirs (how much those of us who write romances 
owe to his books has never yet been properly 


acknowledged), philosophers’ stones, <&c., instan- 
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taneous cures for drunkenness, and much else, and 
was a wanderer on the face of the earth, he may 
probably only have received and appropriated this 
idea, and not have originated it. The salt of 
alembroth, which is the alembroth itself, contains 
2NH,, ClOH.. 

Jxo. 


I think Mr. Twin refers to a letter of my own ; 
but I have given up the explanation there sug- 
ested, and now explain alembroth as an Arabicized 
of the Greek au{poros. 
James Piatt, Jun. 


It is stated in Webster -Mahn’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
that alembroth is “a Chaldaic word signifying the 
hey of art.” J. F. Manserca, 

verpool, 


Prenpre un Croguis ET DE 
L’oTILIsER’ (8 §. ii, 268).—Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. have published during the last month a trans- 
lation of M. Fraipont’s book by Miss Clara Bell. 
It is entitled ‘The Art of Sketching,’ and costs 
2s. 6d. G. W. Tomuinson. 

Huddersfield. 


“The Art of Making and Using Sketches, from 
the French of G. Fraipont, with 50 illustrations 
from drawings by the author,” is announced for 
publication by Cassell & Co. in the Publishers’ 
Circular, October 1, p. 367. Este. 


Rev. Jonn Arvotp Watuincer i. 148, 
196, 237, 321).—His marriage is thus recorded in 
the European Magazine, 1820, vol. Ixxvii. p. 370: 

“ April 3, At Gretna Green, John Arnold Wallinger, 
Eeq. to Harriet, eldest daughter of the late John Newen- 
ham Devonsher, Esq. of Kilsanich, county of Cork.” 

It may not be improper to add that Thomas 
Arnold, a marble merchant, son of Mr. Arnold, 
apothecary, in Cannon Street, London, assumed 
tbe name of Wallinger from an uncle Anthony 
Wallinger, who left him Warley Hall, near 
Romford, co, Essex (Gent. Mag., 1805, vol. Ixxv. 
pt. i. p. 282). Daniet 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 

Course or Time (8 8. ii. 248).—According 
to our chronology the Christian era forms a water- 
shed, on the further side of which part of the stream 
of time flows away into the mists of antiquity, and 
on this side another part comes widening down to 
us. I think, therefore, that A. E. H. is right in 
preferring ‘‘ down to the present time,” and, pre- 
sumably, a well-known periodical should give us 
information respecting “London down to date,” 
instead of ‘‘ London up to date.” 

J. F. Mayseron. 

Liverpool. 

As time has no altitude, is neither high nor low, 
but only distant or near, up or down may be indis- 
criminately applied to it. We talk of the river of 


life and the stream of time. Just whilst we are 
using that image, and to suit it, we may employ 
the phrases of mounting up to the source or coming 
down to the present. We can not only remount 
with the French into antiquity, but we can descend 
down into the — of it. You would post a 
ledger up to the latest date, and yet bring an 
account down to the present time. Balances are 
struck up to the present time, and not down to it. 
“Up” in such cases does not mean high or low, and 
it need not in the matter of - — or past. 
You may s of a pedigree of high antiquity or 
of thing’ bidion in the dark back- 
ward and abysm of time.” All that need be said 
is, Take care that your words be consistent with 
themselves at the moment you use them. 
OC. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


If we never regard time as anything else than as 
‘an ever-rolling stream” I suppose we shall 
always say ‘‘down to the present day”; but if 
we sometimes divest our minds of figurative 
language, and think of figures, and how the 
number of the years is mounting, we may, per- 
haps, without any very serious inaccuracy, make 
use of the locution ‘‘up to the present day.” 
A. E. H. seems to acknowledge this. 

Sr. Switarn. 


Carvine at Sr. Stepuen’s, STREET 
S. ii. 88, 196, 236, 311).—I am solely 
responsible for all those volumes of ‘Old and New 
London ‘which deal with the metropolis west of 
Temple Bar and Gray’s Inn Road, and therefore 
for the pious “ aspiration” to which Nemo refers. 
I wrote ‘‘ Lich,” and not Lych, because I am 
familiar with the place-names of Lichfield, Litch- 
field, Litchborough, and Litcham. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, 


Your correspondent at the last reference asks, 
Why lich-gate, and not lych-gate? The answer is 
not far to seek. Lich is the M.E. lich, a corpse, 
originally a living body, from A.-S. lic=body. 

F. C. Birgpeck Terry. 


Sone or ‘Matsroven’ (8 §, ii. 85, 176, 211, 
253, 275, 311).—Sepastran’s note throws quite 
a new light on the origin of this national and 
popular song, if his statement is correct that it 
is a soldier's legend, presumedly both French and 
English, dating from partial repulses of the great 
duke during his investment of Villeroy’s lines at 
Mierdop, 1705. This version, though somewhat 
at the expense of French foresight and common 
sense, disposes in a great measure of the want of 
chivalry implied in the tradition, which bears on 
its face the improbability that it was a song of 
triumph on their conqueror’s death. It seems 
desirable, to clear up the question, that SepasTIaN 
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should give us more precise and detailed data as to 
the fact of its being a soldier’s legend as early as 
1705 ; but I hardly thiok this can be done, 
although quite willing to accept it, in preference to 
my own view, if this link can be supplied. I can 
hardly think Napoleon, when he hummed the 
words and tune, connected them in any way with 
the great captain for whom he had so much admira- 
tion. He said of Wellington that he was his own 
equal as a general, and his superior in prudence ; 
but he added, “and yet, between Wellington and 
Marlborough, what a difference ! ” 
R. Lewrns, M.D. 
Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall. 


Sr. Arpus (8 §. ii. 227, 297).—I am quite 
amused by the way in which my English kin look 
in other places but the right one for St. Aidus, 
Aidus and Aedan are variations of Aedh, Anglicé 
Hugh. Aedh being Irish, why not look in an 
Irish book for some account of its bearers? Not 
being an Englishman, I was aware that, besides 
the mythical Lanigan of ‘‘ Lanigan’s Ball,” there 
was a real Lanign, professor in the University of 
Pavia, the learned Irishman who, just seventy 
years ago, had written an ‘ Ecclesiastical History 
of Ireland.’ I looked into that book, and there I 
found, displayed in its index, no fewer than fifteen 
persons called “ Aidus,” saints, kings, and others, 
some real men, others but traditional beings. 

Two of the former class besides the great Aedan, 
Apostle of the Northern English, stand out pro- 
minently, viz., St. Aidus, son of Brec, Bishop of 
Meath, died Nov. 10, 589, and St. Aidus, Bishop 
of Sletty, who died in 699. The reference to St. 
Aidus, Abbot and Bishop of Kildare—viz., pp. 214 
and 219—is wrong; it should be pp. 414 and 419, 
vol. i. JONATHAN, 


Ruyrme To “Timpuctoo” iv. 188; x. 
330; 4 S. vi. 308; 7® S. i, 120, 171, 235, 337, 
372, 414, 492).—At some of these references the 
quatrain with the rhyme of “ hymn-book too” was 
attributed to Theodore Hook and Bishop Wilber- 
force. At one, Prof. De Morgan denied the 
authorship. To these names should be added 
those of the following claimants, who have recently 
been brought forward in a discussion in the Times 
without any certain result : the Prince Consort, 
Thackeray, Lord Neaves, Sydney Smith, Porson, 
Mary Boyle, Charles Kingsley, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Tom Hood's father, and Prof. Conington. 

KILLIGREW. 


I cannot remember any correspondence so extra- 
ordinary as that which has been going on in the 
Times about the lines on Timbuctoo. The writer 
of the first letter, attributing them to Thackeray, 
called them “ remarkable”; and so they are; for 
the cassowary, an exclusively Australian bird, and 


to be a most ferocious creature. The fourth line, 
too, of the rhymes will not scan. The discov 

of the lost books of Livy, or of a fifth gospel, 
could hardly have raised a greater stir than did 
these lines ; and yet, amidst the various readings, 
no one seems to have seen the utter absurdity of 
placing a cassowary in Africa. To make a good 
rhyme to Timbuctoo is no doubt difficult ; but the 
difficulty is not evaded by perpetrating a zoological 
blunder. Six years ago (7 8. i. 235) I pointed 
out this absurdity, and at the same time I humbly 
offered an alternative for ‘‘ cassowary.” A drome- 
dary, if not common at Timbuctoo, might at least 
be found there. J. Dixon. 


Junius (8 §. i. 512; ii. 57, 218).—The late Sir 
David Brewster interested himself much in the 
Junius controversy. He had correspondence in 
Britain, Ireland, and America on the subject, and 
after “a most searching and critical investigation ” 
he communicated the result of his inquiries to the 
North British Review (1823) in two luminous and 
interesting articles. He believed Col. Lachlane 
Maclean to have been the writer of the letters. 
See ‘Home Life of Sir David,’ by Mrs. Gordon, 
Edin., Edmonston & Douglas, 1869. 

Wm. Crawrorb. 


Mitron’s ‘ L’AtiecRo’ (8 §, ii. 89, 192, 298). 
—The following passage from William Browne’s 
‘ Britannia’s Pastorals ’ (ed. 1625, book i. song iv.) 
may be compared with the one in Milton’s 
‘L’Allegro,’ part of which is given at the first 
reference :— 

By this had Chanticlere, the vil locke, 
Bidden the good-wife for her maids to knocke : 
And the swart plow man for his breakfast staid, 
That he might till those lands were fallow laid : 
The hils and vallies here and there resound 
With the re-ecchoes of the deepe-mouth’d hound, 
Each Shepherds daughter with her cleanly Peale, 
Was come a field to milke the Mornings meale, 
And ere the Sunne had clymb’d the Easterne hils, 
To guild the muttring bournes, and pretty rils, 
Before the lsb’ring Bee had left the Hiue, 
And nimble Fishes which in Riuers diue, 
Began to leape, and catch the drowned Flie, 
I rose from rest, not in felicitie. 

Roxburghe reprint, 1868, vol. i. p. 115. 

It is said that Milton, in some of his works, was 
indebted, to a certain extent, to the poems of 
William Browne for suggestions. The passage in 
question, however, may not be a case in point. 

. F, Mansereu, 
Liverpool, 


On June 3, 1672, Lady Mary Bertie wrote to 
her niece Katherine Noel from Wytham (Hist. 
MSS. Com., Twelfth Report, Appendix, part v. 
Duke of Beaufort’s Papers, p. 25):— 

“We ride out every day and wish for your good com- 
pany, wee went out on morning a buck hunting by three 
a clock, and [an | other day wee went a hare hunting.” 


Q. V. 


of mild nature, is made to figure in Africa, and 
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Mower (8 S. ii. 308).—In the early 
years of the present century tokens, generally of 
copper and sometimes of silver, were ‘‘ legal 
tenders,” and were issued by tradesmen, manu- 
facturers, companies, and public bodies, I have a 
large collection, including many issued by the 
Birmingham ‘‘ Overseers of the Poor.”” Some were 
of copper and silver for various amounts, but others 
were printed from copper plates on paper or card- 
board. One of these copper plates is now in my 
collection, and is much worn, evidently from 
extensive use, as a “ proof” shows much wear and 
tear; and one which has two signatures, and is 
backed with leather, an example which seems to 
be unique, although many must have been issued. 
The engraved plate is as follows :— 

Birmingham Workhouse. 18... 
The Overseers of the 
Poor 
will pay the Bearer 
Five Shillin 
on Acct of the Parish 
Eut* T. Saddington. J. Welch 
Cashier. 
Radelyff sc. 

The date is blank or illegible, but is obviously 
between 1800 and 1810. The name along the 
right band side is that of the engraver, “ Rad- 
clyff sc.” Five shillings seems to have been the 
largest amount issued, half-a-crown the next, 
followed by shillings, sixpences, and pence. The 
leather backing is evidently a device to save wear 
and tear, but I have never seen nor heard of any 
other example, and this is much worn by use. 

Este. 

“Yea, I have read how Frederick the Second, 
a of Germany, distressed to pey his army, 
made monefam coriaceam, ‘coin of leather,’ making it 
current by his Proclamation; and afterwards, when 
his souldiers repayed it into bis Exchequer, they 
received so much silver in lieu thereof.""—Fuller's 
* Worthiee, vol. ii. p. 35 (ed, 1811). 

G. L. Appersoy. 
Wimbledon. 


There is a reference to the use of leather money 
in Richter’s ‘ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces,’ 
and the idea is played upon at some length in that 
writer’s characteristic style of humour. The picture 
be draws of a Russian nobleman paying his debts 
to his dependants with a leathern thong is cer- 
tainly amusing. Cc. C. B. 


Mr. Sermovr Kirxvur (8" §, ii. 249, 276).— 
This gentleman appears to have received an order 
of Italian knighthood for the part he took in 
discovering the only genuine portrait of Dante, 
said by some to be the work of Giotto, by others 
that of his pupil Daddi. An artist named Marini 
was employed to clean off the whitewash and 
plaster from a wall in the palace of the Podesta 
at Florence, then used as a prisop. “After he had 


worked some weeks,” writes Mr. Kirkup, “the 
Government stepped in. They were afraid we 
should make some claims to it [%. ¢, the portrait] 
and carry it away, or they were ashamed of 
foreigners doing what was their duty.” When the 
portrait was at length uncovered, Mr. Kirkup 
could not even obtain permission to make a copy; 
but he found means to get himself shut up in the 
prisop, where he made a drawing and a tracing, 
and afterwards from the two a facsimile, which was 
given to Lord Vernon, and by him presented to 
the Arundel Society, which reproduced it in 
chromo-lithography. This represents the damage 
to the eye which was said to have been produced 
by a nail driven into the whitewashed wall. I 
have a copy of this print, and also a photograph 
of the figure after it had been restored. J 
Kirkup writes with reference to this restoration : 
“ See what their meddling has done, and compare 
that print with the fresco as it now stands, or with 
the many prints and copies which have been made 
since the restoration. Lord Vernon said he almost 
cried when he compared it with the fresco, and 
I do not wonder. That print is the only likeness 
left which is certain.” C. Tomuinson, 
Highgate, N. 


W. M. Rossetti, in the Atheneum for May 29, 
1880, p. 696, states that Mr. Seymour Kirkup 
received the Italian title of “ Barone,’ and had 
“died some little time ago, aged about ninety- 
one.” The fact of his taking a leading part in 
discovering the famous portrait of the youthful 
Dante painted by Giotti in the chapel of the 
Podesta in Florence, with further particulars of 
his service to the world of literature and art, are 
also given, to which I refer your correspondent, 

EverarD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Woop Worms §, ii. 248).—The following 
receipts are translated from ‘“* Recettes et Procédés 
Utiles Recueillis par Gaston Tissandier, rédacteur 
en chef du Journal La Nature. 7™* édit. Paris, 
G. Masson, éditeur,” p. 73:— 


“ Worms which attack the wood of furniture. 

“ First Receipt.—Introduce into the wormholes the 
following eolution by means of a little pipe or small 
glass syringe : Corrosive sublimate, eight grammes (i. ¢., 
a little over a quarter of an ounce avoirdupois); alcohol, 
one litre (i.¢., about a pint and three-quarters). The 
holes can be stopped with wax when they go through 
from one side to the other. 

“Second Receipt.—Put the piece of furniture which 
is attacked into a emall room, of which all the issues or 
chinks must be stopped by pasting paper carefully on 
the joints of the windows and doors. Put into a vessel 


of cast or wrought iron about five hundred grammes to 
one kilogramme (7. ¢., say one to two pounds) of flower 
of sulphur and set it on fire. Go out of the room, shut 
the door and stop up the chinks of the door outside b 

pasting over the joints pieces of paper. Leave the sma 

room thus without going into it for two or three days. 
No living things which are in the room or in the furniture 
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can survive in this air saturated with sulphurous acid. 
To air the room take out a pane of glass from the outside, 
or open the door quickly and go away, and then make 
the air circulate in the adjoining rooms. Lastly, when 
it is possible to enter the room iteelf, open the window. 
It is, of course, necessary to take precautions lest the 
floor be burnt on which one places the vessel containing 


the sulphur. 
“Third Receipt.—Inject into the holes essence of 


petroleum (essence de pétrole), or sulphuret of carbon 
(sulfure de carbone), or wood spirit (esprit de bois). 

“Fourth Receipt.—To prevent the wood of furniture 
being worm-eaten one has only to introduce essence of 
turpentine (essence de térébenthine) into the little holes 
made by the worms and paint the wood with it from top 
to bottom,” 

I have no knowledge as to the efficacy of these 
receipts. I need scarcely say that No. 2, which 
is “stoving with sulphur,” ought not to be used 
except by those who know what they are about, 
as it would mean death to any one remaining in 
the room treated, besides injury to colours, &c., in 
the room. Rosert Pierpornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 

I can find nothing about these pests; but I know 
that some cabinet-makers spread over the surface 
of every part of the wood a thin coating of wax. 
This is supposed to exclude the air, and the 
insects die. Where the surfaces are polished they 
repolish. Before the wax I think every part should 
be washed with cedar oil, oil of turpentine, or 
spirits of wine. But this is only my own idea. 

C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 


The following recipe is taken from a local news- 
paper ; perhaps Mr. J. H. Wittmore may try if 
it meets his case: ‘‘ Dissolve two drachms of cor- 
rosive sublimate in two ounces of methylated spirit, 
adding two ounces of water; apply freely with 
feather or brush.” This, being a poison, should 
be labelled. A. H. H. 


Rattway §, ii. 226).—The instance of the 
word “railway” being used in the year 1807 is 
not an early one—it had, indeed, at that period 
been in existence 205 years. A Mr. Beau- 
mont, of Newcastle, in 1602 laid down a “ raile- 
way of woode,” by which large weights of coals 
could be drawn in a truck by one horse. This we 


double line, and intended to carry stone to London 
and bring back coals and manure. It was pur- 
chased by the Brighton Railway Company. Thus 
much may be found in Thorne’s ‘ Environs,’ ii, 425, 
It was taken up in 1848. It terminated at the 
Wandle, on the east side of the stream in Wands- 
worth. The road to Tooting was then very rural 
and pretty ; it is so improved now that no one 
can recognize those features. C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E, 


(8 §. ii. 245).—To Mr. Birgpeck 

Terry's example I would add the following, from 
‘The Life and Adventures of Mr. Bampfylde- 
Moore Carew’ (ed. 1782), where there is a long 
account (pp. 58-60) of the ballot system as prac- 
tised by the gipsies in electing a king. One argu- 
ment alleged in favour of this system is that 
“ few candidates would choose to bribe, when they could 
have no security or knowledge, whether the bribed 
elector might not put a black ball instead of a white one 
into his box.” 
The first edition of this book seems to have been 
published in 1745 (see ‘ Dict. of National Bio- 
graphy’); so my example is possibly earlier than 
that of Mr. Birkseck Terry. F, Apams. 


Here is another instance of the use of this word 
from ‘ The Cozeners,’ by S. Foote, 1774 :— 

“ Mrs, Fleece’em. Bless me, is it possible you are not 
a member? 

“ Moses Manasses. I was often put up, but de always 
give me de blackball.”—Act I. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Picture or THE Hoty Tarnity §, ii. 89, 
152).—I do not know if the following is the picture 
of the Trinity inquired for; but in Pennant’s 
* Journey from Chester to London,’ published in 
1811, there is meation of a picture by Albert 
Diirer at Blithefield Park, titled ‘A Popish Idea 
of the Trinity’; it is thas described “Christ in 
the lap of the Deity who wears the Tiara, a Dove 
above. Painted on gold ground.” 
Hivpa 

Camden Lawn, Birkenhead, 


Genera Wryyrarp (8" i, 434; ii. 93).— 
Lieut.-General Wm. Wynyard, of the Coldstream 


are told by old Roger North, and from his time 

onwards the history of railways, with a continual 

occurrence of the word in question, is unceasing, 

though it was not until 1738 that we find iron 

rails substituted for wooden ones. Moreover, | 
when Jobn Carr’s “ railway ” was destroyed by the 
colliers at Sheffield, it was spoken of as such in the | 
local reports, and so was the iron railway at Cole- | 
brook Dale, opened in 1786. 

Jxo, 


The first iron railway in the South of England 
was constructed 1801-5, from Merstham and Croy- 


don to the Thames at Wandsworth. It was a| Bacna’s definition of a perfect book truly 


Guards, colonel of the 5th Regiment of Foot, 
equerry to George III., and D, A. G., born 
June 20, 1759, was the son of Lieut.-General 
Wm. Wynyard (d. Jan. 25, 1789) by his second wife 
Kitty St. Leger. He married Jane, daughter of 
J. Gladwin, Esq., of Hubbin, co. Notts, and died 
at Kew Green, Surrey, on July 11, 1819 (pedigree 
of Wynyard in Miscellanea Genealogica et Heral- 
dica, 1877, New Series, vol. ii. p. 270). 
Danyiet Hipwetu. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


A Perrect Boox (8 §. ii. 308).—Is not Mr. 
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applicable to Booth’s facsimile reprint of the 
irst Folio of Shakespeare? This wonderful 
repreduction has always been stated to be free 
from error, and, so far as I am aware, no deviation 
even from the eccentricities of that rare volume 
has ever been discovered. 
Hotcomse 


Some few years before his death I had a con- 
versation on this subject with the Rev. Mark 
Pattison, Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. I 
think, but am not sure, that he was at the 
time one of the Delegates of the Oxford Press. 
He was of opinion that no such thing as a book 
printed from movable types that was quite free 
from error was known to exist. He added that 
by that time the Oxford Bibles and Books of 
Common Prayer must have arrived very nearly 
at the state of being without misprints, as they 
were worked off from stereotype plates, and 
whenever any error, however minute, was dis- 
covered it was at once corrected. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Does not the assertion about the alleged per- 
fect Spanish book rest upon the following entry 
in Poe’s ‘ Marginalia’ (xlvii.), a veritable store- 
house of curious facts and original fancies ?— 

“ Here is an edition (Camoens, Genoa, 1798) which, 
so far as microscopical excellence and absolute accuracy 
of typography are concerned, might well be prefaced 
with the phrase of the Koran—‘there is no error in 
this book.’ We cannot call a single inverted o an error 
—can we? But I am really as glad of having found that 
inverted o, as ever was a Columbus or an Archimedes. 
What after all are continents discovered, or silversmiths 
exposed? Give us a good o turned upside down, and 
a whole herd of bibliomanic Arguses overlooking it for 
years.” 


C. R. Hares, 
Uppingham. 


The English printer to whom Mr. Baoyatt 
refers as making a great effort to produce a 
perfect book was, doubtless, Robert Foulis, of 
Glasgow, who in 1744 produced what is called 
his ‘immaculate edition” of Horace. Lowndes 
says :— 

“The sheets as they were printed were hung up in 
the college of Glasgow, and a reward offered to any 
who should discover an inaccuracy. Notwithstanding 

the care taken, some inaccuracies exist, a list of 
which will be found in the last edition of Dibdin's 
‘ Introduction to the Classics.’” 

J. F. Manserca. 

Liverpool, 


Mrs. Hemans (8 §. ii. 306).—HerMenTRUDE 
is right on the above point. I never saw 
Mrs. Hemans, but I knew her son well. He 


called himself, and was called by all his friends, 
Hem’‘ans, not He-mans. He was a very peculiar 
map, and a very peculiar writer. The immense 


mass of out-of-the-way information on Roman 
ecclesiastical subjects which he possessed is 
almost useless, from the method—or, rather, 
absence of method—by which he has crammed 
what he had to say into closely packed and 
most uninviting-looking pages. He might have 
said—and, from the quaint constitution of his 
mind, would have been likely enough to have 
said—for himself what that other omnigenous 
writer, Francesco Cancellieri, when accused of 
the extreme divagations in which he indulged, 
said for himself :— 

“ When I have in my mind and under my hand some 
useful bit of information, which I may never find 
another opportunity of giving to the world, what 
right have 1 to deprive the world of it, merely for the 
sake of making my own work more ship-sbape !"’ 

I quote the substance from memory, not his 
words. T. Apotpaus TROLLOPE. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


I have lately had more than one game of golf 
on the splendid Brancaster Links with Col. 
Hemans, grandson of the poetess. I confess 
the correct pronunciation of the name was a 
revelation to me, and Hermentrupe may like 
to see this corroboration of her much-needed note. 

Hotcomse IncLesy. 


Sepicra (8" §. ii. 47, 177, 251, 351).—I lately 
saw the stone bench of a long sedile or seat to 
hold two or three, in the church at Lye, in the 
island of Gotland, but the ends or sides were gone. 
It had resembled one at the neighbouring church 
of Burs, which I did not see, but which is figured 
in Marryatt’s ‘One Year in Sweden,’ Lond., 1862, 
p. 267, and described as of white marble with 
richly carved sides to a plain seat; the subjects, 
e.g., Nativity, Salutation, being under pediments. 
This is a type of sedilia which was new to me. 


J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


(8" S. ii. 305).—I have not the poet’s 
works to refer to, but Mr. WaLuer’s criticisms 
seem, on the face of them, to be groundless. In 
the preface to ‘ Prometheus,’ Shelley means: “ Let 
the punishment have been [%.¢., cease] because it 
is sufficient.” As to the ‘Cenci’ line, it appears not 
to be known to Mr. Waiter that than may be a 
preposition as well as a conjunction. Any moder- 
ately full English grammar will give him examples 
of the prepositional use by even better writers than 
Shelley. Q. V. 


Pirie’s (8 §. ii. 87, 232, 354).—Pro- 
bably what is called in Scotland a pirr is akin to 
pirie. Instead of being applied, however, to a 
storm, it denotes something stronger than a susur- 
rus, a rippling wind, that suddenly plays along the 
surface of the waters and among the tree-tops. 
“A gentle breeze,” Jamieson calls it, referring 
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etymologists to “Icel. byr, bir, ventus secundus.” 
etaphorically, it signifies the demonstrative storm 
and stress of a small nature and irritable temper. 
** The body was in a fell pirr the day,” a wise and 
venerable East Fife farmer used to ramark, with 
quiet appreciative humour, after the laird had 
given a bit of his mind and departed, leaving the 
farmer the complete master of the situation. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Titne Barn (8* §. ii. 246, 330).—Mr. Harts- 
HORNE’s list of old tithe barns includes one at 
Brancaster, Norfolk. I have the authority of the 
lord of the manor for stating that this old building 
was pulled down about the time of the Tithe Com- 
mutation. Hotcomse Inciesy. 


Cuarrt (8 §. ii. 328).—Does not the informa- 
tion given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ S. ix. 308, 398; x. 
14, more particularly the last reference, furnish 
a reply to Mr, Lynn’s inquiry ? 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


on THE Hoty Iron (8" S. ii. 307).—I 
have read that it was an old custom for a warrior, 
in the absence of a crucifix, to kiss the handle of 
his cross-hilted sword in confirmation of a state- 
ment or promise. Does this at all explain Alan 
Breck’s mode of taking an oath ? 

J. F. Manserca. 

Liverpool. 


Wetsa Lorp Mayors or Lonpon (8" ii. 
287).—Was not Sir Thomas Murfyn, or Mervyn, 
Lord Mayor of London in the sixteenth century, 
of Welsh family? His daughter and coheir, 
Frances, married Sir Richard Williams, who took 
the name of Cromwell, and she was the grand- 
mother of the Protector. At the funeral of Oliver 
Cromwell one of the banners carried was that of 
the arms of Murfyn. Particulars are to be found 
in Prestwich’s ‘Respublica’; but I have not got the 
book by me at present to refer to. 

B. Frorence Scaretr. 


Sir Hugh Myddelton, founder of the New River 
Company, had a brother named Thomas; he be- 
came Sir Thomas, was a grocer, and served Lord 
Mayor in 1613. He founded a line of baronets, 
and, having been born at Denbigh, ranks as a 
Welsh Lord Mayor of London. A. Haut. 


Emeratp Iste” (8" ii. 245).—May I 
add, by way of postscript, that an earlier and more 
prominent mention of “ Emerald Isle” than that 
used by Drennan is found in the poem under that 
name, published in 1812 by Charles Phillips? 

Wz. J. F. 


Orper or tae Bata (8 ii, 327).—Mr. 
Keira Jacxsoy will find a tolerably full account 


of the services of K.C.B.s and G.C.B.s in Dod’s 

‘ Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage,’ which has 

been published annually since 1841. Of late years 

Debrett has included similar notices of the services 

of C.B.s, E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Ventnor. 


“Tamarisk”: 1rs Errmotocy (8 §. ii. 306). 
—There is a short and interesting account of the 
tamarisk in Folkard’s ‘Plant Lore and Legends,’ 
p. 560, where he says the Tamarix orientalis is 
known as the tamarisk of Osiris, the Tamarix 
gallica as the tamarisk of Apollo, and that 
Nicander called it the Tree of Prophecy. In 
Persia and other Eastern lands twigs of tamarisk 
were used by the Magian priests in their incanta- 
tions ; Herodotus says the same, and Pliny men- 
tions the Egyptian priests being crowned with it 
—‘‘according to tradition it was from tamarisk 
trees that the showers of manna descended on the 
Israelites”"—and the manna of Mount Sinai is 
now produced by a variety of Tamarix gallica. 

The Egyptian legend of the body of Osiris 
floating down the Nile in a box and lodging in a 
tamarisk tree, which Typhon cat down, is also 
given. Do not this legend and others point to 
an Eastern derivation for the name of the tree ? 

B. Frorence 


Gerard Smith, in his ‘Catalogue of Rare or 
Remarkable Plants collected in South Kent,’ pub- 
lished 1829, p. 17, writes :— 

“Tamarix gallica, tamarisk or sea cypress.—This 
elegant shrub forms the ornament of Sandgate, flourish- 
ing upon its sandy banks and flowering thrice within 
the year.” 

And Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies of England,’ under 
‘* Middlesex,” states that it was first introduced 
into England by Bishop Grindal 

“out of Switzerland (where he was exile under Qu. 
Mary), and planted in his Garden at Fulham in this 
County, where the soile, being moist and fenny, well 
complied with the nature of this plant, which since is 
removed, and thriveth well in many other places, Yet 
it groweth not up to be timber, as in Arabia, though 
often to that substance that cups of great size are 
made thereof. Dioscorides saith, it is good for the 
toothach (as what is not, and yet, indeed, what is 
good for it?), but it is especially used for mollifying 
the hardness, and opening the stopping of the belly.” 
Here there appears to be some confusion of 
tamarisk with tamarika. I have heard that 
tamarisk is to be found on the banks of rivers in 
India. R. J. Frnmore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


In Hooker's ‘British Flora’ it is stated that 
‘‘the tamarix is named from the Tamarisci, a 
people who inhabited the banks of the Tamaris, 
now Tambra, in Spain, where the tamarisk 
abounds.” Evelyn tells us that the tamarisk tree 
was accounted unfortunate, and was used for 
wreaths for the heads of malefactors, When, and 
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by what people, were the heads of malefactors 
wreathed ? C. A. Warts. 


Sr. Witrrep's Neepte §. ii. 228, 313).— 
Some years ago, having made my way from 
Dieppe to the village church of Martin |’Eglise, I 
found the curé of this church occupied in the 
superintendence of some work. A distinguished 
antiquary, known in England as well as in 
France, he, among other objects of interest, 
pointed out to me a space, originally an opening 
in the wall of his church, from which he had had 
the outside plaster cleared off. This, he assured 
me, had been the confessional, the penitent stand- 
ing outside and the priest being inside the build- 
ing. His church of Martin l’Eylise, or Martin 
Eglise, dates from the commencement of the 
eleventh century. 

The curé told me that confessionals within 
churches date from the fifteenth century. I told 
him of the needle at Ripon, and hazarded the 
suggestion that it had been a confessional. The 
access on either side is by separate passages, and 
the opening widened by abrasions does not appear 
to me to have been larger than needful for the 
oe of confession. Can your readers throw 
ight upon the subject ? W. H. Bisnor. 


It may be well, perhaps, to quote the following 
from a guide-book entitled‘ A Day in the City 
of Ripon’ (1890) :— 

“ Threading the needle was deemed a test and proof 
ef chastity. The performance of the ceremony nowadays 
is of frequent occurrence, and believed by some to 
ensure good fortune,” —P. 104. 


J. F. Mayserou. 
Liverpool. 
May I add that the aperture and the stone wall 
around it are polished quite bright by the dresses 
of the numbers of ladies who are pulled through ? 


F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


“ VENTRE-SAINT-GRIS” (8 S. i. 453; ii. 49, 
131, 232, 289).—The intervention of a French- 
man in the discussion of this question—a question 
which probably no one can solve except a French- 
man, if the date of its solution be not postponed 
to la semaine des trois jeudis—is a notable event, 
and I feel it a high honour to be the subject of 
Gallic criticism. Not to waste your space in 
adverting to irrelevancies, I hasten to inform M. 
Rampavup that the authority for my note on the 
pronunciation of Christ in the sixteenth century 
is one of those bouquins—or “‘ old rums,” as our 
ancestors called them—of which he speaks so 
slightingly : ‘Claudii a Sancto Vinculo [Claude 
de Saint-Lien] de Pronvntiatione Linguz Gallicz 
Libri Duo’ (Londini, 1580), p. 52. The book, 
which consists of two hundred pages, is noticed at 
length in Livet’s ‘Grammaire Frangaise et les 


Grammairiens du Seizidme Sidcle,’ Paris, 1859, 
pp. 500-509. 

My French critic’s special purpose is to do 
battle for Dr. Brewer’s conjecture that Gris= 
Christ, which I had condemned. He seems not to 
have read either my note at p. 49 or Dr. Cuancz’s 
at p. 50. ‘I see,” says he, “no objection what- 
ever to gris being a perversion of Christ...... Read 
* Ventre-saint-gris’ as if it were ‘Per sanctum 
ventrem Christi.’” This reading I decline because, 
in his own authoritative phrase, “of course the 
word ‘saint’ cannot be applied to the Law-giver 
Himself.” To his reproach that my “ compari- 
sons do not seem to prove much,” I retort that his 
argument proves a great deal too much. If gris= 
Christ, and if ‘‘ the word ‘ saint ’’cannot be applied 
to the Law-giver Himself,” how, in the name of 
French or whatsoever logic, are we to read the “ Bon 
gré saint Gris” of Nicole de la Chesnaye, printed 
in 1507 (ante, p. 131), and the “ Par sainct Gris” 
of Rabelais (ante, p. 290) ? 

It would be interesting to learn if any other 
French critic worthy of the name has ever pro- 
posed Christ as the answer to the riddle. Saint 
Frangois finds most favour with French littéraires. 
I have cited two who contend for Saint Ivrogne 
(ante, p. 49). Del’Aulnaye, an editor of Rabe- 
lais, proposed le saint Gréal! My mention of le 
Saint- Esprit was prompted by a desire to bring 
to notice the passage of ‘ Guillaume de Palerne,’ 
5852 

Sire, por le saint esperit. 
Avés vos merveille veue! 
But I leave it without comment. FF, Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 


Paul Lacroix (quoted by his pen-name Biblio- 
phile Jacob by Mr. Apams at p. 50, ante) twice 
states that Sainct Gris stands for Suint Frangois 
patron des moines gris, viz., in his notes to‘ Panta- 
gruel,’ iv. 9 and v. 28, both referred to by Mr. 
Apvams. Louis Moland’s story accounting for the 
origin of the oath is good, if not true; but why 
should it not be true? Until it is sifted and dis- 
proved, would it not be as well to accept this 
origin, seeing that, besides Godefroy and Moland, 
so good an authority as Paul Lacroix asserts, 
without question, that Saint Gris=St, Francis of 
Assisi? Is it not a pity that writers in ‘N. & Q’ 
should continue to quote Paul Lacroix as Biblio- 
phile Jacob, a point I referred to in 7S. xi. 
372? It was his custom to sign “P. L. Jacob, 
bibliophile”; but surely by this time his well- 
known writings should be credited to him under 
his own name. James Hooper. 


Norwich. 
M. Ramsaop says it is “ higbly...... amusing to 
see foreigners dealing with questions that are...... 


so difficult to solve in our own language” ; but I 
_know no earthly reason why an English scholar 
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should be forbidden to set foot ona French manor. 
M. Rampaup further says that ventre does not 
mean body, but belly; but surely the common 


juron “Par le ventre de Dieu” (Ventredieu or 


Ventrebleu) confirms the suggestion I made that 
Ventre-saint-Cris is about equal to “Corpus 
Christi,” for indubitably Ventrediew cannot be 
restricted to the “belly,” and must mean “ Dei 
corpus.” 

In regard to saint in the phrase, M. Rampaup 
says it must refer to ventre and not to Cris, for 

ple never say Saint Christ nor Saint Jesus: 
‘‘ Saint’ cannot be applied to the Law-giver Him- 
self.” I reply, we say St. Saviour’s, and it is 
rather curious that there is both a St. Christ 
(whose day is April 3) and a St. Jesus (whose day 
is June 21). 

Lastly, in — to Cris= Christ, we bave the 
old familiar “ Cris-cross row,” where indubitably 
Cris-cross means Christ's cross. When I first 
suggested this perversion I felt doubtful about it, 
but what bas appeared since in ‘N. & Q.’ confirms 
me strongly in my original solution. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 

Waverley ; or, 'Tis Sixty Years Since. By Sir Walter 

Scott, Bart. 2 vole, (Nimmo.) 
A very handsome, attractive, and readable edition 
proves to be the long-promised “ Border ” edition of the 
“ Waverley Novels,’ the first two volumes of which, 
under the admirable supervision of Mr. Andrew Lang, 
are now issued by Mr. Nimmo. In tasteful cloth 
covers, with a type clear, handsome, and eminently 
readable, the volumes will be an ornament to any shelves. 
The illustrations, meanwhile, consisting of well-executed 
etchings, constitute a special feature, Those in the first 
volume comprite a reproduction of Raeburn’s familiar 

rtrait, views of Abbotsford, Tully-Veolan, and ‘ The 

old of a Highland Robber,’ the last by Mr. Macbeth, 
A.R.A., and figure pictures of ‘ Waverley and Rose Brad- 
wardine’ and ‘Flora Mclvor at the Waterfall.’ Of 
still higher interest, in the second volume, are Mr. 
Pettie’s fine design, ‘ Disbanded,’ and his ‘ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,’ and Mr. Herdman’s ‘ Prince Charles Edward 
in Shelter.’ The prefatory matter still further recom- 
mends the edition. Scott’s original prefaces, advertise- 
ments, and notes are given. How numerous opportunities 
have been afforded Mr. Lang of inspecting Scott’s corre- 
spondence and corrections is generally known. Mr, Lang 
himself is an ideal editor—genial, appreciative, well- 
informed, and not obtrusive. His comments, additions, 
and explanations add greatly to the value of what is 
likely to prove the most popular library edition of these 
immortal novels. Among those who will contribute to 
the illustrations of the first twelve volumes may be 
mentioned Sir J. E. Millais, Sir Henry Raeburn, Sir 
G. Reid, Mr, McWhirter, and M. Lalauze. 


Elizabethan and en ie Edited by George 
Saintsbury. (Perciva 0. 

gus call whine is to the student of Elizabethan 

literature a priceless gem. We have bere in a pretty 

shape and at a trifling cost reprints of treasures the 


originals of which would cost a fortune. Here are 
Lodge’s ‘ Reply to Goseon,’ Green's ‘Groat’s Worth of 
Wit,’ Nash’s ‘ Prognostication,’ Dekker’s ‘ Gull’s Horn- 
book,’ and other works of Lyly, Breton, and Gabriel 
7 Seldom have greater riches been supplied in so 
ittle room. 


Materials for a History of the Church of Lancaster. 
Edited by William Oliver Roper. Vol. I. (Manchester 
Printed for the Chetham Society.) 

Tue Chetham Society continues to do good work. Un- 

like some bodies professedly historical that we could 

name, its publications contain next to nothing of what 
the Saturday Review used to call padding. The volume 
before us is an example of this, A charter-book of the 

Church of Lancaster will be useful to students of very 

different classes. Of course such a book, even by the 

aid of the translations which are given, cannot be made 
amusing to idle people. This is an unmixed advantage, 

Those who will not study local history with a serious 

purpose had far better remain in complete ignorance 

rather than talk the nonsense which sometimes flowe 
from the -_ of popular lecturers. Roger, Earl of 

Poitou, has been reckoned the founder, and we have his 

charter here in testimony of the fact. That he was 

“ fundator,” in the sense of having given a munificent 

endowment, we cannot question, but we imagine it is 

equally certain that long ere any Norman set his foot 
on the soil of Lancaster there was a church wherein the 
divine office was celebrated. 

There is a curious charter from Edmund, son of the 
king—that is Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, we presume— 
giving to the monks of St, Mary two cartloads of dead 
wood daily from his forest of Lancaster, so that they do 
not trespass in Wyresdale. Two cartloads a day seems 
to indicate enormous fires, The monks themselves can- 
not have required so vast a quantity of fuel. There ie 
no doubt that the surplus was given, as it was intended 
to be, to the poor of Lancaster. 

The volume contains several papal bulls and briefs, 
It is well that they have found their way into print. If 
ever the English “ Bullarium” be compiled, of which 
rumours are abroad from time to time, the fact of these 
eee having been carefully edited will prove very 

elpful. 


The Architectural Antiquities of the Isle of Wight, from 
the Eleventh to the Centuries, Collated, and 
drawn by Percy G. Stone. Part IV. (Published by 
the Author.) 

THE part before us concludes this magnificent work. We 

have on former occasions expressed strongly our admira- 

tion of Mr. Stone’s drawings and of the general accuracy 
of the letterpress. Of course, the drawings are by far 
the more important part of the work. The issue before 
us seems to have more illustrations than any of the 
previous parts. We have not counted them, and so may 
be in error, It will certainly be found more interesting 
by those who are not intimately connected with the Isle 
of Wight, as a great part of it is devoted to the great 
historic fortress of Carisbroke. No other book with 
which we are acquainted brings before us this grand old 
castle in its days of splendour and decay as do Mr; 

Stone’s pages. 

Carisbroke is not only historically an object of great 
interest, but from its situation it is one of the most beau- 
tiful objects of the kind in England—we might, we think, 
say in Basepe. One or two others have been larger, but 
certainly none in decay appeals more strongly to the 
imagination. Here was, no doubt, a hill fort of the Celtic 
tribe which occupied the ieland. After this came the 
Roman camp, and then, when the legions were with- 


drawn, it became the stockaded fastness of the Jutes 
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under Cerdic and Cynric when they occupied the island. 
It is probable that there were no buildings of stone here 
before the Norman time, but Mr. Stone tells his readers 
that the earlier earthworks are nearly entire. 
William Fitz Osbern, Earl of Hereford, was the first 
Norman lord of the Isle of Wight. On his arrival here, 
soon after the great victory of Senlac, to which he 
bad contributed, he would find a pallisaded rampart of 
wood crowning the earthworks. He strengthened 
the fortifications, probably with timber; he also built a 
t hall, where, soon after the Conqueror arrested his 
turbulent half-brother, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, Mr. 
Stone thinks that this “aula regali” may bave been of 
stone, as is that of Chepstow. To us it seems more pro- 
bable that it was of wood. There was plenty of timber 
then growing near at band, and building with wood is 
much more speedy than with lime and stone. In the 
earliest days of the Norman settlements it would be 
important tor the lord of the isle to have his defences 
y as soon as possible. From the days of William 
Fitz Osbern almost to the present Mr. Stone traces the 
history of the old fortress step by step ; but, as we have 
eaid, his drawings are by far the more important part of 
his work. Plans, sections, and elevations are given in 
profusion, and beyond these scientific matters there are 
scattered about in the text lovely little bits which 
would do credit to any artist. We especially admire the 
interior of the Well House, with the ass working the 
huge wheel by which water is drawn up from the well, 
The islanders ured to say forty years ago that the Caris- 
broke Castle well is the deepest in England. They have 
long ere this, we imagine, learned that several of much 
ter depth have been made in modern days. In the 
ell House hangs a small bell, removed from the ruined 
chapel of St. Nicholas. It is interesting as bearing a Dutch 
inscription, “L HAVERKAMP ME FESIT HORN# A° 1581.” 
The figure 5 is made so much like a modern 7 that we 
should not be surprised to bear that it bad been taken 
for a casting of the last century. It is strange to finda 
Dutch bell in England. Does any one know how it was 
acquired by the authorities of Carisbroke? The appendix 
contains a list of the Church goods in the Isle of Wight 
confiscated by the authorities in the sixth year of Ed- 
ward VI. 
The Pilgrim's Way from Winchester to Canterbury. By 
Julia Cartwright (Mra. Henry Ady). (Virtue.) 
Passtne as it does through some of the loveliest country 
in Southern England, and the country, moreover, richest 
in historical associations, the Pilgrim's Way is dear alike 
to the antiquary and the lover of the picturesque. An 
endeavour on foot to trace out its lines, so far as they 
may be traced, is still a summer journey of enchantment. 
Names such as Albury, Shere, Reigate, and the like, 
bring up memories of the sweetest glades and the moat 
pastoral haunts ever traced. For a pilgrimage ef this 
sort Mrs, Ady is a delightful companion, and her book, 
with its maps and ite admirable illustrations by Mr. 
Quinton, is to be hugged. A more delightful book for 
the drawing-room table is not easily found, while so 
useful is it to the traveller, we hope to see a minia- 
ture edition that could be carried by the pedestrian, and 
assist him on a renewed pilgrimage. 


Castorologia ; or, the History and Traditions Ff the 
Canadian Beaver. By Horace T. Martin, F.Z.8. 
(Stanford.) 

ConcensinG few animals have so many ludicrous mis- 

statements been made as concerning the beaver, that 

moet interesting variety of the rodent, the extinction of 
which is within measurable distance. To Mr, Martin 
we owe what is called, and is, ‘‘an exhaustive mono- 
grapb,” popularly written and fully illustrated. The 


book, which issues from Canada, constitutes very attract- 
tive reading, and its illustrations, including facsimiles of 
early titles, portraits, and maps, as well as pictures of 
beaver life, add to it equal vivacity and value. One of 
the chapters deals with the beaver in heraldry, another 
with mammoth beavers, and a third with experiments 
in domestication. Of the Marquis of Bute’s beaver 
enclosure some pictures are given. 


Cassell's Latin Dictionary : Latin-English and English- 
Latin. Revised by J. R. and 
Joseph F. Charles, B.A. 

Tue dictionaries of Mesars. Cassell are, as long experience 

has shown, convenient, handy, and trustworthy, enabling 

the most ope oye often to dispense with refer- 
ence to more cumbrous works. For ordinary purposes, 
indeed, they are invaluable, 


Messrs. Grorcs Bei & Sons promise two volumes of 
great interest to collectors—the first, ‘A Handbook of 
English Book-plates,’ by Mr. Egerton Castle, M.A,, 
F.S.A.; the second, ‘A Handbook to French Book- 
pan, by our correspondent Mr. Walter Hamilton, the 

on. treasurer of the Ex-Libris Society, and a fellow of 
many learned societies, Both will be issued in limited 
editions. 

Mr. J, M. Cowper has completed the transcript of his 
second series of ‘Canterbury Marriage Licences.’ This 
series will contain nearly ten thousand lenzthy marriage 
allegations, and bring the work down to the end of the 
year 1660. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr, 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, E.C. 


I. A. G, (“ Vinegar Bible”’).—A Bible prized by some 
collectors, in which the Parable of the Vineyard is 
printed “ Parable of the Vinegar.” 

G. Mityer Gisson (“Inscription on Casa 
Guidi ").—This appeared at 6 8, vi. 406. 

Picorr (* Marriage of Pigott and Burgoyne ").—No 
such wedding appears in Foster's ‘London Marriage 
Licences.’ 

CorkIGENDA.—P, 333, col, 2, 1. 23 from bottom, there 
is a broken letter in the word rijved\A\a; p. 364, col. 1, 
1, 18, for “ Lockesley,” read Lockerby ; p. 377, col. 2, 
1. 5 from bottom, for “ Tomacetum” read Janacetum. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher"—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 

The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Fo SALE, PUNCH, Vols. I. to LXI. (1846- 

1871), genuine original issue, of which 21 are in publishers’ brown 
cloth, the remainder in bookbinder's plain cloth. In all, 61 vols. (of 
which 36 are in double vols.), now very difficult to procure. Price 14/. 
—Address C. KING, “ Old Boke 5 113, Union-street, Torquay. 

Just ready, free on application, F I. of King’s Catalogue of British 
‘Topography 
\ R. GERALD MARSHALL’S NEW SYSTEM 
of CHEAP ABSTRACTS from ancient WILLS and RECOKDS 


has greatly heiped many amateurs to construct most interesting pedi- 
grees. Advice free.—Care of Mr. Pirazzoli, 124, High-road, Kilburn, N.W. 


OOKBINDING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
by a PRACTICAL BINDER at mod prices. E 
furnished; large or small quantities; Libraries Bound or Kepaired ; 
Binding for the Trade.—SH. EY, 81, Carter-lane, broadway, Ludgate- 
hill, E.C.—Established 1861. 


Just published, No. 519 (October 28th), 
GOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of 
LITERATURE, 

Containing numerous Good Books in many branches of Science, 
Art, and Genera! Literature. 
A Copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
136, Strand, W.C., and 37, Piccadilly, W., London. 


HE CURRENCY, BANKING, ASSURANCE, 
ANNUITIES, TRADB, WINES, BREWING, FARMING, &c. 
Catalogue of Scarce Works on Political E just published 
JAMES STILLIE, 19, George-street, Edinburgh. 


In imperial 8vo, Vol. I. (A—H), pp. 855, 


ODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. By | 


FREDERICK BOASE. Containing nearly 8,000 Concise Memoirs | 
ing y | broken. To cure these infirmities quickly is of primary importance, as 


of Persons who have died since 1850. With an Index of the most inter- 
esting matter. 30s. net, carriage free. 
“ Asa work of reference the book is just what it should be."’ 
Times, April 14th. 
NETHERTON & WORTH, Truro. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS, 
HORT CATECHISM of EN J 

S HISTORY. By W. T. LYNN, BA. 

by GEORGE STONEMAN, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster- 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
I Rk 5 Ec kK BANK 
pton Buildings, Chancery-lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INT. cesT Tepay- 
on allowed on DEPOSITS, 
UO PE on RENT ACCOU 5 mum 
when not drawn below 
STUCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold, 
encouragement o: Teocives small on 
deposit, and allows Interest 
the rate of THREE PER C T. per 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


BE4ND & CO.’"S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Y ORK and GAME PIES; also 


FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Addrese— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Old 


Wounds, Sores, and Ulcers.—Daily experience confirms the fact 
which has tr P over all oppositi lor more than fifty years, viz., 
that Do means are known equal to Holloway’s remedies for curing bad 
legs, bad breasts, sores, wounds, diseases of the skin, erysipelas, ab- 
scesses, Durns, scalds, and, in truth, all maladies where the skin is 


compulsory confinement indoors weakens the general health. The ready 
means of cure are found in Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, which heal 
the ——_ oo the cause. In the very worst cases the Ointment has 
succeeded in effec ng © perfect cure after every other means failed 
in giving adequate relief. — 


WM. CLOWES & SONS, Loozep, 


LAW PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Cheap Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


The HISTORY of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Dr. 


RUDOLPH GNBIST, Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of 


the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


“No foreigner has done more than Professor Gneist to examine and make clear the history and nature of the English 
Constitution...... He discusses such vital questions as, Whither are we drifting ? How far do recent changes in the franchise 
accord with the whole spirit of the Constitution ? What is in store for us with democracy supreme? On such questions as 
these the opinion of a an who is a scholar, but no bookworm, and who has sedulously studied our institutions, is 


certainly much more weig 


ty than that of most Englishmen....../ At this time these volumes are especially instructive. 


They cast light on almost all the great questions of current politics,”— Zimes, 
*," Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


Third Edition, Revised, with Portrait, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of the ENGLISH PARLIAMENT: its Growth 


and Development through a Thousand Years, 800-1887. 


By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Author of ‘ The History of 


the English Constitution.’ Translated by Prof. A. H. KEANE, B.A. F.R.G.S. 
“English readers will certainly welcome a history of the English Parliament by the greatest living authority on the 


Continent.” —Atheneum. 


“It completes the vast survey of our English institutions 


has been devoted.”—Daily News. 


— to which so great a portion of Dr. Gneist’s laborious life 


London: WILLIAM CLOWES, LimireD, 27, Fleet-street, E.C, 
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STANDARD ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


NEW, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


‘Just published, in 1 large vol, super-royal 8vo, 1384 pp., with 900 Illustrations, cloth, price 12s. 6d. ; 
library sheep, 17s. 6d. ; half-russia, 20s. 


OGILVIE'S 
COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


This DICTIONARY has long been known as one of the most valuable works of 
reference in the English language. It is now issued, with a large Supplement of addi- 


tional words and many valuable appendices, at the low price of 12s. 6d. 

The SPECIAL FEATURES of the Dictionary The APPENDICES comprise—Pronouncing Lists 
are:—Its full vocabulary and encyclopedic cha- _ of Greek, Latin, Scriptural, and other Ancient 
racter. All important words connected with the Names; of Modern Geographical Names; and of 
arts and sciences, and technology. Obsolete words Modern Biographical Names.—A Key to noted 
occurring in old standard authors. Foreign words _ Names in Fiction, Mythology, Poetry, &c.—A List 
frequently met within English books and periodicals. | of prominent English Writers, with dates of birth 
Synonyms, or words closely allied in meaning. The | and death.—Words, Phrases, and Noteworthy Say- 
definitions and the various shades of meaning be- | ings, from the Latin, Greek, and Modern Languages, 
longing to each word are rendered clearer by short | met with in Current English.—Abbreviations and 
examples or quotations, The pronunciation of each | Contractions commonly used in Writing and Print- 
word shown on an exceedingly simple system. ing.—Forms of Address in ceremonious communica- 

In the SUPPLEMENT are gathered together a | tions with Persons of Title or Official Position.— 
large number of additional words, among which are | Tables of the Principal Moneys of the World, and 
many recently added to the English language, | their equivalents in English Currency. 


In 1 vol. feap. 4to. 864 pp., containing over 80,000 entries, cloth, coloured edges, 5s. ; 
half-Roxburgh, 6s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 9, 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 


Etymological and Pronouncing, Literary, Scientific, and Technical. 
By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. LL.D., 
Editor of Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial Dictionary,’ New Edition, ‘ Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia,’ &c. 
** We can heartily recommend this neat and handy volume to all who want a copious and trustworthy 
English dictionary of reasonable dimensions.” —Athenaum, 


In 4 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 5/.; or half-morocco, 6/. 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, 
Technological, and Pronouncing. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited by CHAS. ANNANDALE, M.A. LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. 


“ So far as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, we should not wish for anything better than 
the new ‘ Imperial.’ The etymology is clear and concise, and the illustrations are copious, appropriate, 


and well executed.”— Times. 
“It is the best English lexicon of the time.”—Spectator. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Liurrep, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


by C, FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Seturday, November 12, 1892. 
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